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EIGHTH ANJiUAL COSVENTM 

OF THE 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 

Held at the Booms op the Institute, No. 128 Broadway, beginning on Wednesday, October 14, 1874. 


W E D N E S D A Y * S P R 0 0 E E D 1 A" G S . 


The Eighth Annual Oonvention of the American 
Institute of Architects was held at the rooms of 
the Institute, JSTo. 128 Broadway, New York, be¬ 
ginning on Wednesday, October 14 , 1874 . 

The Seceetary called the meeting to order at 
ten o’clock. 

On motion, Mr. McArthur was elected tempo¬ 
rary Chairman. 

The Annual Address was read by Mr. II. A. 
Sims, as follows : 

ANNUAL ADDRESS. 

Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen of the Institute, and 
Fellow-Architects: 

I feel myself yery much honored in being named 
by our excellent and yenerable President as his 
substitute on this occasion. In performing the 
duty Mr. Upjohn has laid upon me, I shall en¬ 
deavor to do it as modestly and briefly as possible. 
It is very much to be regretted that he does not 
feel himself able to make this address every year. 
The experience of the many years’ practice he has 
had, aided by the natural ability with which he 
has conducted it, renders his addresses instructive 
to all younger Architects. We who are his infe¬ 
riors, both in age and position, can listen with 
attention to Avliat he says, while we cannot speak 
with the same force or the same Vfeight or the 
same authority as a Nestor—one who for forty-odd 
years has occupied the most prominent position! 


among American Arcliitects. What I have to sav, 
therefore, I say with great diflidenee, 

A few words, first, as to our past history: We 
met last in this City, in Annual Convention in 
1869 , the year after our reorganization, when the 
Chapter System and Annual Meetings of the Insti¬ 
tute were establislied. At that meeting the mem¬ 
bership of the Institute consisted of fortj^-nine 
Fellows and sixteen Associates. At the present 
time there are upon our lists seventy-nine Fellows 
and eighty-eight Associates. 

In 1869 , as an Institute we were scarcely knowm 
beyond our owm continent. At the jrresent time, 
v/e are on terms of amity and correspondence with 
all the leading Architectural Societies of Eurojre, 
some eleven in number—^and our list of Honorary 
Members embraces the leading Architects and Ar¬ 
chitectural writers of the Old M'orld. The five 
years have added much to our strength at home, 
but, beyond the mere increase in membership, our 
Institute has in the period named increased vastly 
in influence and importance. Five years ago it 
was very little more than a local society of this 
City. Nowt I think that its claim of National, and 
even of Continental character is very generally 
conceded. I am sure that we have every reason to 
congratulate ourselves upon this growth, and to be 
satisfied that it is but an earnest of the future. 

If W'e have grown as much in strength and influ¬ 
ence in five years, may we not reasonably exj)ect 
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that we will still more greatly increase in the 
years which are to come ? I think that this as¬ 
sumption is rightly taken. 'No one looking at the 
extraordinary growth of our country can doubt but 
that Architecture^ and a desire for and appreciation 
of it, must grow with the growth of the nation. 

I think that this Institute has a double duty to 
perform—two separate and distinct duties, having 
very little or unimportant relations to each other, 
but I feel that the Institute will be derelict of its 
duty if it does not do its utmost to perform both. 

The first duty, I take it, is to bring us Architects 
into closer communion—closer and more friendly 
relations to each other. As my friend Mr. Wight 
expressed it in Chicago last year, to bring us into 

closer fellowship.’’ I am satisfied that that prob¬ 
lem is working itself out admirably. 

An extended pleasure tour which I lately made 
through several of the larger of our Western Cities, 
and the kindness and civility I met with in each 
from my brother Architects, afiorded me evidence 
that there was not only a friendly but a fraternal 
feeling among us—a real esprit de corps. 

Artists are supposed to be jealous of each other 
—to be a dyspeptic kind of people ; entertaining a 
sort of Ishmaelitish feeling one for the other. I 
feel sure that American Architects as a body do 
not entertain any such feeling. And, indeed, there 
is no reason why they should. We have a very 
large field before us, and there is enough employ¬ 
ment for all who are competent. 

I think that the second duty of the Institute 
relates to the lay public, to enlighten the people at 
large in our Art, and to encourage and foster an 
appreciation of the beautiful in our own as well as 
its sister Arts. I fear that in this we have not 
attempted much and have effected still less. 
Those of our people who are enabled to go abroad, 
if they are persons of intelligence and culture, gene¬ 
rally return with some appreciation of our noble 
Art, and a desire for its extension and cultivation 
on this side of the Atlantic. But I am sure that 
our Institute has been derelict in this part of its 
evident duty, in not having addressed the public 
more directly in behalf of Architecture. We are, 
to be sure, a Society of Architects, but we must 
bear in mind that we are also an Architectural So¬ 
ciety. We claim, to take care of Architecture 
throughout this great land. Have we done more 


than take care of the private interests of Arclu- 
tects ? 

Before a desire for good Art can be expected 
among an essentially utilitarian people, some en¬ 
lightenment must take place, some enthusiasm 
must be awakened. With either of these incen¬ 
tives a desire for good and real Architecture is 
sure to follow. 

There is an old Elorentine proverb, That you 
might as well physic the dead as attempt to instr uct 
the oldT The hope for more appreciation of our 
Art in the future, I take it, is rather to be looked 
for from such means as have been adopted at Cor¬ 
nell University in this country, and at Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities in England—engrafting 
on to schemes of general education for the young 
a certain amount of Art teaching. Very little is 
to be hoped for from instructing those who are 
old, set in their opinions, and established in a 
total disregard of Art matters. 

The journal which we propose shortly to com¬ 
mence will be our first real step towards addressing 
the public. Will it be a success ? The question 
can only be answered by us Architects. I make 
no doubt, if our serial is conducted in the proper 
spirit, and contributed to by the best Architects 
throughout the continent (I say this advisedly, 
for this Institute is intended to embrace the Ar¬ 
chitects of the continent, and the journal issued 
under its auspices should be supported by all)—if 
it is so supported and so conducted it will be a 
success. It must effect much good in disseminat¬ 
ing orthodox ideas on Architecture. 

The full and proper appreciation on this conti¬ 
nent of our Art, or indeed of either of the other 
Fine Arts, is as yet very far off. 

The majority of us are of x\nglo-Saxon lineage, 
and our race has always been more characterized 
by an appreciation of the practical, of the utilita¬ 
rian, and of the useful, than of the beautiful. A 
railway, a bridge, or a steam-engine is much 
more admired and appreciated, by the generality of 
our race, than the grandest cathedral would be. 
It is so in Great Britain, and it is so here. As a 
race, we have no natural and instinctive love for the 
beautiful ; I think it was Goethe who made a 
remark to the effect that we should foster a care 
for the beautiful, for the useful would take care 
of itself. Goethe addressed this idea to his own 








countrymen. It might have been applicable to 
them, but I am very sure that it would have been 
more applicable to our people of the Anglo-Saxon 
race than to Germans. 

I once knew a Isew England millwright living 
in a small city in Canada. He had amassed a con¬ 
siderable fortune, and was having a large house 
erected for himself on one of the principal streets. 
His neighbors remonstrated with him upon the 
unsightly appearance of the building. His reply 
was : Tliat he intended to live inside the house, 
not outside j the inside would suit him very well, 
and he did not care a button who liked the out¬ 
side.” 

I feel sure that man may be accepted as a fair 
average of our countrymen as they are found out¬ 
side the larger cities, and of all of them who are 
uninfluenced by fashion or the desire for advance¬ 
ment in social position. 

dhe first idea with the practical Ameiican is, 
that his building shall be well and substantially 
constructed ; secondly, that it shall be conveniently 
arranged for his purposes. The appearance, or in 
other words, the Architecture, he cares nothing 
about. The liigh moral doctrine is enunciated by 
Mr. Garbett, the English architectural writer, 
that a man lias no right to shut out a portion of 
the light of heaven from his fellow-men, or spoil a 
landscape by erecting a building, unless he does 
all in his power to compensate for that deprivation 
by rendering the building sightly, if not beautiful. 

I fear that Mr. Garbett’s idea would hardly find 
favor with the majority of our countrymen, and I 
doubt if very many of his own countrymen would 
be willing to adopt his views, although no doubt 
both Englishmen and Americans will admit the 
beauty of the idea ; but will say that it is not one 
for practical business men, but rather a notion for 
young ladies to expatiate upon. 

Yet even though the great Anglo-Saxon race, as 
a race, does not sufficiently appreciate the beau¬ 
tiful, as was done by several of the races of ancient 
times, and by the Latin races of our owm day ; yet 
I think the fact will be conceded that the Anglo- 
Saxon race and the English language are the race 
and the language of the commerce of onr day. 
Yet the fact must be admitted that Architecture 
in all past ages has always marked the progress of 
civilization. The iTide liirt or tent of the savao*e 


marks plainly the barbarity of his life. The ugly 
yet ingeniously constructed buildings of the Chi¬ 
nese and other Mongolian races mark the step 
in advance of the savage, as their structures are 
better than his hut. 

In all past ages, the style of Art exhibited in 
the Architecture of a nation, or a race, was, to a 
great extent, an index of the culture, civilization, 
and enlightenment attained. Greece produced her 
finest buildings when she was in the meridian of 
her greatness. Europe, in the thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth centuries, wdien the best mediaeval work 
^Y‘ds produced, not only held the power of the 
world, but all its learning. Mr. Taine says : ^^The 
more w^e contemplate architectural works, tlie 
more do w^e find them adapted to express the pre¬ 
vailing spirit of an epoch,” 

In a new country like ours, which must be opened 
and rendered habitable before it is embellished, 
our brethren the Engineers have rather shorn us 
of some of our importance, and are doing what 
Architects were called iqioii to do, before the divi¬ 
sion took place in our profession. Giotto, Bea- 
MAIITE, Beukelleschi, Miciiael Akgelo, Palla¬ 
dio, and all other great Architects of the Italian 
Renaissance, executed engineering as well as Archi¬ 
tectural wmrks. They erected bridges and fortifi¬ 
cations, as well as palaces, churches, and theatres, 
more purely in our line. 

Architects, therefore, as those wdio add grace and 
proportion to utilitarian structures, as well as 
Engineers, have played and are playing a very im¬ 
portant part in the history of civilization. It is 
they who erect the mile-stones in the history of 
the world’s advancement. 

I esteem that the part of the Architect is of a 
higher order than that of our brethren the En¬ 
gineers. 

The world must have means of transit from one 

place to another—must have bridges over streams_ 

must have water supplies from its cities and towns 
—they are necessaries, not works of Art. 

Architects are called upon to supply the luxuries, 
the monuments of a desire for embellisliment, evi¬ 
dences of a sacrifice of substance to the glory of 
God or of the greatness of one’s country. These 
are acts of worship, acts of sacrifice, and, I think, 
give evidence of a higher and more noble feeling 
than engineering works, whicli are, as a general 
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tiling, works of necessity, or schemes for the en¬ 
richment of the proprietors. 

The public does not appreciate Architects. Our 
own people and the British people are nations of 
shopkeepers, and, as a race, we appreciate only 
what gives hack in money a fair return for the 
money invested. Our people, as a people, really 
esteem Architecture only so far as it pays. 

This is a hard condition to exact from Art—a 
condition in which it cannot be expected to flourish 
in at all a healthy way. 

But I am sure that we can see the dawn of a 
brighter day, a day in which Art will be loved and 
appreciated for its own sake only. 

Such evidences as Mr. Probasco’s fountain in 
Cincinnati, Mr. Shaw’s garden or park in St. 
Louis, Mr. Lenox’s library in Kew York, and, 
indeed, many other similar gifts throughout the 
country by private individuals, for the adornment 
of our cities and towns, speak well for the spirit of 
sacrifice, well for the youth of a great nation, and 
are an earnest of better things in its more mature 
age. 

On motion, a vote of thanks was tendered to Mr. 
Sims. 

The Seceetary read the Annual Report of the 
Board of Trustees. 


REPORT OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
To the American Institute of Architects: 

The Board of Trustees respectfully report for 
the latter part of the otflcial year of 1873, and for 
so much of the year 1874 as lias expired, that— 

It has held fourteen meetings in all, seven of 
which have been regular, and seven special. 

The first meetings of the Board were largely oc¬ 
cupied wdtii adjusting financial matters, one result 
of which WRS the adoption of an estimate of ex¬ 
penses for the then current term from Oct. 1, 1873, 
to Jan. 1, 1875, 

Early in the present year the Board learnt that 
Gov. Dix, in his late annual message, had advised 
the employment of one Architect for all the public 
buildings in the State of Yew York, and had made 
statements as to discrepancies of estimates and 
expenditures in public buildings under erection, 
and as to the incompetency of Architects to super¬ 
intend the execution of their own designs, which 


were believed to be the result of misinformation. 
The matter was referred to a sub-committee to 
consider, and after repeated and prolonged discus¬ 
sion in the Board, and conference with Architects 
engaged in State works, most of whom wRre mem¬ 
bers of the Institute, resulted in the preparation 
of a petition, which, though never officially pre¬ 
sented to the Legislature, was subsequently pub¬ 
lished in the papers, as follows : 

To the Honorable the Legislature of the State of 
Neio Yorh, in Senate and Assembly convened: 

The undersigned, your petitioners, respectfully 
represent: 

That, while they desire to see the public build¬ 
ings of the State erected upon principles of rigid 
economy, they cannot help doubting whether the 
mode suggested in the last annual message of His 
Excellency the Governor, to place the construc¬ 
tion of all public buildings to be erected at the 
expense of the State under a single supervising 
Architect,’ would prove an efficient remedy against 
defective estimates of cost and changes of plan 
involving additional expenditure. 

Your petitioners therefore respectfully but 
earnestly remonstrate against the passage of As¬ 
sembly bill Yo. -—, and against any and other 
bills containing provisions for the appointment of 
a supervising Architect, under whose direction the 
buildings of the State are intended to be erected. 

The recent debates and reports of Congress do 
not verify the assumption that the public buildings 
of the general Government, which are erected 
under one supervising Architect, are constructed 
with economy. 

On the contrary, it has been shown that the 
limits put by Congress upon the expenditures for 
any specific work are disregarded. The cost of the 
Yew York Post-Office was originally estimated at 
and limited to $3,000,000, but $5,900,000 have 
already been expended and it is hot finished yet. 
So the new Post-Office in Boston, which was to 
cost $1,500,000, has already cost $2,768,000. 

It has been said by good authority that ^ wher¬ 
ever the Government is engaged in building opera¬ 
tions, similar extravagant, not to say illegal, expen¬ 
ditures of money have been made.’ Your peti¬ 
tioners submit whether the control of the public 
buildings if placed in the hands of one man may 
not tempt him to spend more money than if he 
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were under the direction of a board of managers 
who are appointed for their well-known integrity 
and high standing in the community, and whether 
the proposed system would not be liable to be 
abused and be subject to dangerous combinations 
for defrauding the State. 

'•'The frauds perpetrated in connection with the 
new County Court-house in this city would seem 
to be sufficient evidence of the facility with which 
such corrupt combinations may be formed, and 
ought to serve as a warning not to expose the State 
institutions to similar danger. 

" Your petitioners are assured by the xirchitects 
connected with most of our State buildings that 
the ' defective estimates ’ referred to in the Gov¬ 
ernor’s message were not prepared by them. The 
increased cost of building within the past few 
years is, among other .causes, largely attributable 
to the Eight-hour law, which has so completely 
demoralized the employees as to place them beyond 
the control of the employer, who does not receive 
a fair return for the wages he pays. Neither do 
the men perform as much work in a given time as 
they did previous to the passage of the Eight-hour 
law, inasmuch as the artisan receives now the same 
Avages for eight hours as he did formerly for ten 
hours. It is reasonable to assume that this alone 
has added an increase of 25 per centum to the cost 
of labor and material on our buildings. It is also 
doubted Avhether it Avould be Avise to entrust all 
our public buildings, Avith the multitudes of diverse 
features designed for distinct utilitarian, practical, 
and complex purposes, to one man, who may not be 
especially prepared to meet the A^arious recpiirements. 

" The Governor, in his late message, appears to 
us to ignore the professional qualifications Avhich 
can alone meet the requirements of the practice 
of Architecture. He also ignores the paternal and 
fostering care Avhich a popular government should 
extend to the growing appreciatiun of Architecture 
among the people, Avhich must inevitably be im¬ 
peded by any depreciation of its claims in so high 
a quarter, and that this course, if persisted in, is 
calculated directly and seriously to injure the pro¬ 
fession at large. 

" Your petitioners do not at present feel called 
upon to offer more than the foregoing suggestions 
as to any remedy for the evils Avhich the proposed 
bill is intended to obviate. 


"And your petitioners Avill ever pray, etc. 

"The Trustees of the American Institute of Ar¬ 
chitects. 

"A. J. BLOOR, 

" Secretary. 

"Neav Yoke, March, 1874.” 

The terms offered by the authorities of the State 
of Indiana for cornpetition-draAvings for a neAv 
State-House at Indianapolis have also receiA^ed the 
attention of the Board. After correspondence on 
the subject Avith Western Architects, the folloAAfing 
letter was prepared and sent to the Secretary of 
State of the State of Indiana, and printed copies 
were sent to all the members of the Institute and 
to the public prints : 

"Aaiericae Institute of xiRCHixECTS, i 
128 Beoadaa'ay, New York, [> 

9th March, 1874. ) 

" Honorable W. W. Curry, 

" Secretary of State of the State of Indiana: 

"Sir : We liaA'c receiA'ed the circular of your 
Committee embracing the ' General Instructions ’ 
to Architects proposing to offer designs for a State 
Capitol at Indianapolis. 

" From motiA^es of interest in true architectural 
progress, permit us to enquire Avh ether your Com¬ 
mittee could not reconsider this circular, and 
frame its provisions so as to induce the best skill 
and experience of our profession to enter the lists, 
and to incur the risk of deA'oting so great an 
amount of time, labor, and money as Avould be 
necessary to prepare such plans as you invite, 

" It may be asked. What is the object, so far as 
the public is concerned, of this competition ? 
Surely to enable them to avail themselves of the 
greatest talent that the prospect of a fair remune¬ 
ration Avill bring to their aid. But Aidiat can be its 
object Avhen that fair remuneration is not offered ? 
The neglect of this preliminary condition is in 
itself sufficient to frustrate the Avhole object of the 
competition. It may also be asked, Wliat are the 
inducements held out to enter the lists ? And is 
it likely that the Architect presenting the best 
plan will be entrusted with its execution ? The 
answer can only be that it is not likely, and that 
there is no inducement Avhatever, unless the aspi¬ 
rant is disposed to descend to the arena of political 
bargaining and ' Avire-pulling.’ The poAA^ers of 
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your Committee are only advisory; the final adop¬ 
tion of a plan and selection of an Architect rests 
with the General Assembly of your State. The 
Assembly, to whom the designs are to be submitted 
for final judgment, may be composed of persons of 
unimpeachable integrity, yet, from the miscella¬ 
neous composition of such bodies, they almost 
inevitably consist of parties whose attention has 
not been particularly directed to the acquirement 
of knowledge on the subject upon which they 
undertake to adjudicate ; and it niay be asked 
whether it is not likely that an Architect will be 
chosen who can command the greatest number of 
votes in the Assembly, regardless, to a great de¬ 
gree, of the merits of his design. Experience 
justifies the assumption that such probably will be 
the result. The conditions seem to us so loose and 
irregular as almost to preclude the possibility of 
justice, however well inclined your committee may 
be to adjudicate impartially. Permit us to enclose 
a copy of the conditions agreed upon some years 
ago, by members of the American Institute of 
Architects, under which they were willing to enter 
a competition similar to the one you propose. We 
have no doubt that if these conditions were ac¬ 
cepted by you a more satisfactory result for the 
public would be obtained. 

“ KespectfLilly, 

The Board of Trustees of the Amer- 

ICAHS INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 

^^A, J. BLOOE, 

Secretary.’^ 

No answer was ever received from the official to 
whom it was addressed ; but in this case, as in that 
of the memorial called forth by Governor Dix’s re¬ 
marks, the Trustees, as representatives of the United 
Institute, placed on public record their appreciation 
of the rules which they think it desirable should 
prevail between Architects and their clients, ivhether 
the latter represent private or public interests. 

The question of a national charter, originally 
entrusted to a special committee at the Cincinnati 
Convention two years ago, and referred to this 
Board at the Chicago Convention last year, was 
referred by the Trustees to a sub-committee of one, 
Mr. 0. 0, Haight, who, at a meeting on January 
9, reported that he had consulted several lawyers 
on the subject, who liad ad\ ised against it on the 


grounds that the granting of charters by the 
National Government was very exceptional, only 
two instances having occurred ; that, as in all cases 
where lobbying is required, a great deal of personal 
attention and pecuniary expenditure would be in¬ 
volved ; that it would be of little or no practical 
use, if obtained, the only advantage being the 
honor ; and that, as concerns the holding of prop¬ 
erty, it would be dangerous, and not nearly so 
desirable as the holding of the same under State 
laws. 

At an early meeting of the Board a letter was 
read from the Secretary of the Baltimore Chapter, 
enclosing a communication, under date of Decem¬ 
ber 1, 1873, embodying a legal opinion furnished 
to the Baltimore Chapter on the subject of the re¬ 
covery of an Architect's claims under the lien law 
of Maryland. 

The expression of opinion ended with the fol¬ 
lowing remarks : In view of the importance of 
the principle to your profession, I would advise 
that one of the members of your Association, hav¬ 
ing a claim sufficiently large* to provoke the defen¬ 
dant to appeal, in case of his loss, should bring a 
suit in equity to enforce it, so that the question 
may come before the Court of Appeals, and be 
definitely settled. I think I have given some good 
reasons for believing that it would be settled in 
your favor.'’ 

At the last Convention of the Institute the 
Board of Trustees was directed to change the 
heading of the Institute schedule of charges, so 
as to read : 

Professional practice and charges of Architects, 
being those usually and properly made, and en¬ 
dorsed by the American Institute of Architects ” ; 
and the following regulations wnre also adopted 
for insertion : 

Time spent by the Architect in visiting for 
professional consultation, and in the accompanying 
travel, whether by day or night, will be cliarged 
for, whether or not any further commission, either 
for office or superintending work, is given.” 

“ An additional charge shall be made for altera¬ 
tions or additions in contracts or plans, which 
shall be valued in proportion to the additional 
time and services employed.” 

The Secretary has, however, received no instruc¬ 
tions to print a now edition of the schedule with 
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saitl amendments, and at the last meeting of tlie 
Board a resolution was adopted, ‘^tliat it was 
deemed best not to send out any printed copies of 
the schedule of charges until after the Convention 
of 1874.^^ 

Shortly previous to the World’s Exposition at 
\ ienna, the then Board of Trustees collected—as 
far as the limited time allowed by the deficient 
arrangements of our Government in the matter 
would pennit—a number of photographic and other 
illustrations of the works of members of the Insti¬ 
tute and others, and forwarded the same in charge 
of the United States Commissioner, Mr. EenwiSv 
of the Institute, then in Europe, being at the 
same time appointed the representative of the 
Institute at Vienna dining the Exposition. When 
the prizes were allotted, the public prints gave 
infoiniation that a medal of j)rogress had been 
awarded to this Institute for Architectural illustra¬ 
tions ; but as time elapsed without any official 
intelligence of the sort, and as nothing was heard 
either of the illustrations which had been for¬ 
warded on condition that they would_with the 

exception of a designated number to be presented 
to a Society of Architects at Vienna—be safelv 
returned to the Institute, the Secretary, on the 
17th of February of this year, wrote for informa¬ 
tion to the Secretary of State, and received a reply, 
under date of February 19, from Mr. J. C. Ban¬ 
croft Davis, Assistant-Secretary, confirming the 
intelligence in regard to the award of a medal, and 
referring to Mr. Thomas McElrath, United States 
Agent of the Exx>osition, for further information. 
The Secretary thereupon communicated with Mr. 
McElrath, who, under date of April 23, responded 
with the information that the medals had not yet 
been distri])uted, but that those for the United 
States exhibitors would probably be forwarded to 
the State Department at Washington some time 
during the summer. In regard to the illustra¬ 
tions, the information was given that the whole 
collection was so thorouglily damaged by a storm 
which had occurred in the preceding August as to 
render them utterly worthless.” The above infor¬ 
mation was forwarded to all the Chapters. Uo 
intelligence has since been received as to the 
medal, though the State Department and the 
United States Agent have again both been re¬ 
cently communicated with. 


Ihe Board has'been called upon by members of' 
the^ Insiitute during the year to adjudicate on 
various cpiestions of professional practice, and once 
by the War Department of the United States 
Government, as to the proper charge of the Archi¬ 
tects for professional services in the case of a 
national military monument. 

Tlie Secretary for Foreign Correspondence has 
been instructed to correspond with foreign Archi¬ 
tectural Societies and foreign Flonorary Members of 
the Institute, as to the practices that prevail 
abroad in the employment of Architects in public 
buildings. 

The Institute continues to receive donations of 
the current publications of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers ; as also of foreign serials and 
other works, which will be rejiorted by the Secre¬ 
tary for Foreign Correspondence. 

The Board has latel}^ received official informa¬ 
tion of the organization, in Washington, of an 
Association of Engineers and Architects, and the 
Secretary has answered in congi’atulatory terms; 
and at the last meeting of the Board a letter was 
read from Mr. Thomas B. Rowland, of Norfolk, 
Va., President of a JSAtional Committee of Fire 
Engineers, inviting the Institute to confer with a 
National Convention of Fire Engineers, which has 
just been held in St. Louis. 

The Institute has lost one member by sudden 
death during the year, on information of which 
me Trustees passed the following resolution, wliicli 
was transmitted to his family, to wit : 

Resolved, That the Board of Trustees of the 
American Institute of Architects learn wdth deep 
regret of the recent sudden death of Mr. IV. L. 
W^oollett of the Albany Chapter, and a Fellow of 
this Institute ; and hereby, at their first meeting 
thereafter, record their high estimation of his 
prominent and useful professional career.” 

Another Fellow and an Associate have been lost 
to the Institute by resignation, while the additions 
to the list have been two (2) Fellows, twelve (12) 
Associates, and six (6) Corresponding Members. 
The applications of three (3) candidates as mem¬ 
bers at large are under discussion—one a practi¬ 
tioner in Galveston, Texas, and another in Denver, 
Colorado; while six (6) candidates in St. Pan/, 
Minn,, have applied for admission previous to their 
organization as a Chapter. The Secretary is also 









Board of 
Trustees. 


in eoiTespondenee witli Architects 
Ky., with reference to a like result. 

Eespectfiilly submitted, 
EIOHAED President, 

E. M. HUNT, Vice-President, 

T. U. WALTEE, 

W, W. BOYINGTON, 

A. C. NASH, 

E. 0. CABOT, 

N. IL HUTTON, 

THOMAS PULLER, 

R. 0. HATFIELI), Treasurer, 

A. J. BLOOE, Secretary, 

H. A. SIMS, Secretary for Foreign 
Correspondence, 

HENRY DUDLEY, 

GAEL PFEIFFER, 

O. C. HxilGHT, 

HENRY FEENBAOH, 


The Secretary read the Financial Report of the 
Treasurer, with additional memoranda furnished 
by the Treasurer’s deputy (the Treasurer being in 
Europe), and also an informal statement prepared 
by himself showing the expenses of the Institute 
from the preceding Convention to the one in ses¬ 
sion. 

The Report was accepted. 

TREASURER’S REPORT 

For fiscal year from January 1, 1873, to De¬ 
cember 31, 1873. 


[As the year from one Convention to the next 
does not correspond with the fiscal year, the. j-rea- 
surer’s regular Report covers only about two months 
and a half of the Convention year of 1873-4, 
and includes the receipt and expenditures of the 
officers for that year, already reported in '^Memo¬ 
randum of the Account for Treasurer ” from 
January 1, 1873, to October 8 , 1873, printed in 
the last issue of Proceedings—those for the Se¬ 
venth Annual Convention.] 

R. G. Hatfield, Treasurer, 

In acGOunt with the American Institute of Architects— 

1873. BR. 

Jan. 1.—To Balance from last Report.. $860 81 

Reb. 8._“ Cash from Committee for 

account of Conven¬ 
tion Expenses.... ^5 00 


il\ Louisville, j Sep. 20 .—To Cash from New York Chap¬ 
ter for aeeoimt of 

Rent.. $100 00 

■^OY, 1.—“ “ from New York Chap¬ 

ter for account of 

Rent.... 100 00 

“ “ during year from 

Members as Con¬ 
tributions. 2,605 00 

-$3,690 81 

Ck. 

By Cash paid for account of 
Secretary’s Ex¬ 
penses... $830 17 

“ “ Paid for account of 

Treasurer’s Ex¬ 
penses. ... 194 70 

“ “ Paid for account of 

Com. on Publica¬ 
tions’ Expenses... 558 00 

‘‘ “ Paid for account of 

Convention Ex¬ 
penses. 398 56 

“ ‘‘ Paid for account of 

Furniture.. 306 78 

“ “ Paid for account of 

Rent. 500 00 

“ “ Paid for account of 

Chapter Expenses 35 00 

Paid for account of 

Room Expenses... 59 80 

Dec. 81.—Balance to next Report... 917 80 

-$3,690 81 

Memorandum of the Treasurers account for the 
period from Oct. 8, 1873, to Oct. 3, 1874. 

At the date of the last Convention there 

were in the Treasury.... $135 35 

During the period extending from Oc¬ 
tober 8,1873, to October 3,1874, there 
has been received by the Treasurer 

the sum of.... .. 2,340 00 

The Disbursements for said period have 
been as follows : 

Secretary’s Expenses for Clerical work. 

Stationery, Postage, Printing, and 

Sundries.... ... • • 336 83 

Treasurer’s Expenses.. 251 .30 

Committee on Publications..... 197 50 

Convention Expenses for Annual Din¬ 
ner and Lunches, Stenographer, and 
Travelling Expenses of Committee of 

Arrangements.. 

Rent [Four Hundred Dollars of which 
was refunded by the N. Y. Chapter, 
and is included in the amount re- 
.. 


85 00 































Hooai Ex^ienses for Janitor’s \y’ork, 


Fuel, Gas, and Sundries. ^91 05 

Furniture... 24 83 

Foreign Secretary’s Expenses. 5 10 

Leaving a balance on hand October 3, 

1874, of. 22 14 


$3,465 35 $3,465 35 

On motion, the Chair appointed Messrs. Sims, 
McLaughlin, and Stone as a Committee to Audit 
the Treasurer's accounts. On motion, the Secre¬ 
tary’s statement as to expenses was accepted as an 
informal document for the information of the Con- 
yention. 

The Eeport of the Committee on Education was 
postponed. 

The Secretaey read the report of the Committee 
on Publications, which, on motion, was accepted. 

EEPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OH PUBLI- 
CATIOHS. 

To the American Institute of Architects: 

Your Committee on Publications respectfully 
report for the year 1873-4, as follows : 

Your Committee for the year has consisted of 
Messrs. Littell, Bloor, Holly, Pfeilfer, and Hunt. 

The first work undertaken in the Committee 
was, as usual, the publication of the Proceedings 
of the last Convention, held in Chicago, October 
15th, 16th, and 17th of last year. 

As stated in a notice published simultaneously 
with the Proceedings, the unusual delay in their 
issue was caused by the facts that, primarily^ the 
Board of Trustees made no appropriation for the 
Commiittee till during the month of January ; and, 
secondarily, that the material placed in the editor’s 
hands was more than double that of any preceding 
Convention. It was consequently necessary to re¬ 
arrange it several times, so as to make successive 
estimates during the progress of the work, and 
thus ascertain what amount of matter could be in¬ 
cluded without exceeding the limits—narrower 
than had before been assigned—of the appropria¬ 
tion. This of course involved intermittent stop¬ 
pages of printing operations. 

Hiider the limitations indicated, it became nec¬ 
essary to confine the inclusion of matter to the regu¬ 
lar reports of the Chapters and of the Standing and 
Special Committees, and to the resolutions adopted 


by the Couventioii, together with such of the dis¬ 
cussions thereupon as are of more than transient 
interest, and as are necessary to keep non-attend- 
ing members cognizant of the doings of the Institute. 

The papers that were read, with the discussions 
upon them, as well as those that for want of time 
were not read, but were ordered to be published, in 
all of which the public, it is to be presumed, are 
naturally more interested than in any official and 
formal proceedings of the Institute—were all fully 
prepared by the editor for issue, and arrangements 
are in contemplation for utilizing this material in 
the weekly journal, specimens of the illustrations 
for the opening numbers of which are now before 
you. By this means they will receive a much wider 
circulation than in the limited issue of the Pro¬ 
ceedings. 

The last sentences bring your Committee to a re¬ 
cital of the other important step gained by it during 
the labors of the year since the last Convention. 

The subject of a journal to serve as the organ, 
more or less direct, of the Institute, has been 
mooted within the Society ever since it was first 
organized. It was not, however, until the Con¬ 
vention at Cincinnati, two years ago, that it took 
the shape necessary for formal action by this Com¬ 
mittee of the Institute. During the year ensuing, 
your Publication Committee did a great deal of 
work in the matter, but failed to secure the co¬ 
operation of a publisher on terms favorable to the 
Institute. 

Early in the present year, however, your Com¬ 
mittee received a letter from Messrs. James E. 
Osgood & Co., the well-known publishers, express¬ 
ing a desire to confer with them on the subject. 
After consultation with the Committee, as stated 
in a circular issued to members last March, that 
firm offered to assume the entire commercial risk 
of the undertaking, so that the funds of the Insti¬ 
tute should not be trenched upon. Their proposi¬ 
tion was based upon the understanding that the 
Committee should undertake, for one year at least, 
to furnish, without charge to the publishers, such 
drawings and literary matter as might be necessary 
to conduct the publication on the proposed scale. 

The plan is to issue a weekly paper, the page 
being of the superficial area of the London Build¬ 
ing Neios, each number to contain four pages of 
plates of the same size and style as those in the 
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Building Xews^ and printed on a siqierior quality 
of paper. Accompanying the jdates will be eight 
pages of text, four of wliich will be devoted to 
architectural and cognate subjects, and the remain¬ 
der to advertisements. It is proposed that the 
subscription price of the paper shall be six dollars 
per year. 

As your Committee stated in the March circular 
mentioned, they felt that the responsibility of con¬ 
ducting gratuitously the literary and artistic work 
of a weekly serial of high character, devoted to the 
popularization of a difficult specialt^y. was by no 
means a light one ; but they felt also, that they 
could not, ill the interests of the building art, and 
its professors and Institute in this country, afford 
to tlirow away the opportunity presented by co¬ 
operation with a publishing house of such stand¬ 
ing : and though the first steps in such a scheme 
are necessarily tentative, they believe that the 
status and prosjiects of the building art in this 
country are such as to assure success to a well- 
conducted publication, issued without financial 
risk to the Institute and j-et under its care. 

The responses to the first circular, promising 
material both in illustration and text, v/ere suffi¬ 
ciently encouraging to induce the Committee, after 
conference with the publishers, to issue another, 
three months after, giving specific instructions as 
to the get-up of illustrations, and setting a time 
for their delivery. The .result, however, has not 
been altogether satisfactory, for though a consider¬ 
able number of illustrations have been received, 
they have not always, or even generally, been i*en- 
dered as called for. The latest intelligence as 
regards this subject is contained in a letter received 
from Mr. Osgood tliis morning, as follows : 

Bostois', October 13, 1874. 


ultimate prints will bo. But I luive ]_)roceoded on 
the theory that the main point was to put before 
the profession the conditions and limitations of the 
drawings as to size and manner—points upon which 
the circular does not seem to have been understood. 

Briefly, then, it seems clear to me that the draw¬ 
ings must be s 2 :)eciaUy made for the purpose, and, 
as they are to be reduced pliotogra 2 )Mc€dly, the 
originals must of course be in the same proportion 
as the intended prints. The prints cannot exceed 
6Jxll inches, i.e., they must be within those 
limits, the first as to width, and the second as to 
length. A convenient scale for the originals wmuld 
be the double of these, viz., 13x^2? but so long as 
ihi?> 2 oro 2 ?ortion is kept, the drawings maybe larger 
or smaller than this last-named size, provided tliey 
are not too fine or too coarse. 'With, a view to show¬ 
ing the relation between the original and the re¬ 
production, we send a reproduction of a section of 
an original drawing made the same size as tlie 
drawing itself, together wdth a print of tlie^vhole 
draiving the size it will appear in the Journal.. 
This will afford a good specimen of what should 
be the manner of the original drawings, so far as 
concerns the degree of fineness suitable for repro¬ 
duction. In this case the reduction is to half- 
scale. 

‘^Now can you, with these data, settle the ques¬ 
tion whether the Architects will respond to the call 
for special drawings made in a size and manner to 
suit the enterprise ? If yes, we shall be ready to 
go ahead on January 1, with the weekly issue as 
proposed. If not, I fear we must wait another 
year until we can collect such material as the cir¬ 
cumstances wdll admit. 

I am leaving here on Tliursday for a two weeks’ 
absence ; shall be glad to find your answer on my 
return. 


•'A. J. Blook, Esq. : 

Deae Sie : I have found it impossible to get 
up anything like a creditable t}q)e-specimen of the 
proposed journal in the short time, and concluded 
not to try to represent it at your gathering. 

‘ AVe have, however, in the best wriy practicable, 
from the materials at command, made specimen 
prints showing the shape in which the cuts are in¬ 
tended to appear, of which we sent you a number 
last night. These have been so hurriedly got off 
that they do not afford a just idea of what the 


Yours truly, 

“M. K. OSGOOD. 

P.S .—The paper on which the original drawing 
is made should be of a quality and surface similar 
to that used in the section sent as a sample.” 
Respectfully submitted, 

EMLEN T. LITTELL, 

A. J. BLOOR, 

H. II. HOLLY", 

CARL PFEIFFER, 

R. M. HUNT, 


Committee of 
PuWications, 
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Tlie Secketary read the Aimual Report of the 
jS;ew York Chapter. 

On motion^ it was accepted. 

REPORT OF THE NEW YORK CHAPTER. 

To the American Institute of Architects: 

III the last annual repoid of the New York Chap¬ 
ter, it was stated that its chief work for the preceding 
year had been in connection witli a proposed revi¬ 
sion of the Building Law of the City of New York. 
This work, so far as it ’went, was done by a Special 
Committee, but one of the first acts of the Chapter 
during the year now reported was to discharge that 
Committee and relegate its functions to the Stand¬ 
ing Committee on Examinations. Without enter¬ 
ing into the detail of the difficulties encountered 
by the Committee on Examinations in the way of 
securing anything towards its advanced aims— 
difficulties arising from the low state of public 
education, as regards tlie agsthetical, scientific, and 
sanitarian rec|uirements of good building art, and 
from the conflicts of political and municipal condi¬ 
tions—nowhere more potent or more destructive 
than in our locality—it may be sufficient to say 
liere that, with the help of the Building Depart¬ 
ment of the City, and of the Board of Fire Under¬ 
writers, an important step in the right direction 
has been gained. At the very close of the last 
session of the State Legislature, an amendment to 
the Building Law was passed, subject to the Gover¬ 
nor’s signature, which was afterwards added, pro¬ 
viding for the formation of a Board of Examiners, 
consisting of the Chief of the Building Depart¬ 
ment, a member of the Committee on Examina¬ 
tions of this Chapter, one of the ex-Presidents of 
the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
two members of the Mechanics’ Exchange, one 
a master-mason and the other a master-carpenter. 
The power entrusted to this Board is the discretion¬ 
ary one to modify or vary the different provisions 
of the Building Act to meet the recpiirements of 
special cases, where the same do not conflict v\dth 
tlie public welfare—a power formerly vested in tlie 
late Chief of the Building Departm.ent alone, and 
which, as will readily be appreciated by all who have 
been brought in contact with the routine of the 
building trade, might with uncontrolled facility be 
wielded to an enormous extent in the interest of 
the individual and ngainst that of the public. 


And it will be as evident to those who appreciate 
the necessity for a representation of the creative 
and educated element of the Building Art in 
governmental processes, that an important step in 
tiie right direction has been gained in the incor¬ 
poration of a member of our Institute into such a 
discretionary Board, as that just described. It is 
matter for congratulation also that what may be 
called the conservative element of the Art is repre¬ 
sented by a member of the Board of Fire Under¬ 
writers. 

The Committee on Education, of the Chapter, 
have during the year conducted among its Junior 
Members a series of competitions in Architectural 
design, which have afforded gratifying evidence of 
the ability and industry of the competitors. The 
Juniors who have taken part in these competitions 
have been Messrs. William B, Gray (whose designs 
out of three competitions have twice been ad¬ 
judged the best), A. B. Jennings, Edward M'. 
Kemp, Theodore Mead, and L. W. Robinson. It 
is i^roposed by the Committee that medals of two 
grades should be struck, to award as first and second 
prizes in succeeding comjietitions. And the expe¬ 
rience gained by the Committee during these com¬ 
petitions ha's led to the revival of the question 
whether an educational qualification—not neces¬ 
sarily an unduly high one—should be demanded of 
candidates for Junior Membership. 

The Library of the Chapter continues to have a 
moderate but steady run of visitors, consisting 
almost entirely of young men and lads who are 
studying Architecture, or are in some way en¬ 
gaged in its cognate arts. 

The Chapter has duiiug the year inaugurated 
the use of a question-box, by means of which any 
member may ask and receive the opinion of other 
members on any professional point. This has been 
the means of eliciting several interesting discussions.. 

At one of the meetings a letter was read from 
Mr. Edwin Anderson, of the Cincinnati Chapter, 
acknovdedging the receipt from Mr. R. M. Hunt, 
President of the New York Chapter, of several 
specifications of important work in his own prac-. 
tice, and recommending a like practice of inter¬ 
professional courtesy to the members of all the 
Chapters. 

The expenditures of the Chapter for the whola 
rear liave been as follows : 
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Rent, janitor’s work, fuel, and gas.|483 87 

Clerical work... 123 55 

Printing and statioueiy.... .... 63 45 

Bookbinding. 75 00 

Postage, expressage, and messenger work... 23 85 

Sundries. 33 77 


1803 49 


Tlie Cliapter lias yoted that the Corresponding 
Members of the Institute shall be iimted to its 
social meetings. 

The last meeting of the year 1813-4 was a spe¬ 
cial one, on September 22, to make arrangements 
for the present Conyention, and at the first or an¬ 
nual meeting of the current 3 ’ear, after the routine 
business, a resolution was adopted by which the 
Chapter accepted the rule formulated by the 
Board of Trustees on January 22, 1873, to wit: 

Resolved, That in future the cost of the dinner 
of the Annual Convention of the Institute be de¬ 
frayed, first, by an assessment of - dollars on 

each member present at the dinner, the amount to 
be determined by the Committee of Arrangements, 
and that the balance be equally shared by the In¬ 
stitute and Chapter under the auspices of which 
the Convention is held.” 

The following list shows the present membership 
of the Chapter. Eespectfully submitted by 

A. J. BLOOE, Secretary. 

]^EW York, October 13, 1874. 


MEMBEES OF THE YEW YOEK CHAPTEE 
A. I. A.—1874. 


Practismg Memhers. 


Babb, Geo. F. 

Bloor, A. J. 

Cady, J. C. 

Clinton, C. W. 
Congdon, H. M. 
Copley, F. S. 
Crooks, Arthur 
Iludley, Henry 
Fernbach, Henry 
Gambrill, Chas. D. 
Giles, J. H. 

Haight, C. C. 
Hallett, Wm. T. 
Hardenbergh, H. J. 
Harney, Geo. E. 


Hatfield, 0. P. 
Hatfield,. E. G^ 
Hathornc, Geo. 
Holly, H. Hudson 
Hunt, E. M. 
Kendall, E* H, 

Le Brun, Y. 

- Littell, Emlen T. 
McLane, H. E^i 
Pfeiffer, Carl. 

Post, Geo. B. 
Potter, E. T. 
Potter, W. A. 
Eenwick, Jas.. 
Eichardson, H. H. 


Eobertson, E. H. Thorp, Alfred H. 

Sands, Joseph Upjohn, Eichard 

Sturgis, Eussell Upjohn, E. M. 

Yaii Brunt, A. 

Junior Members. 

Buckley, Eich’d W. Overman, C. H. 

Bush, Howard S. Pirsson, E. L. 

Gray, Wm. B. Polhemus, Eobert 

Jennings, A. B. Eobinson, L. W. 

Kemp, Edward M. Seaver, A. H. 

Knapp, H. G. See, Milton 

Mead, Theo. Smyth, Douglas 

Yorton, Frank H. Whitley, J. E. 

Williamson, D. D. 

Honorary Members. 

(Those for Life arranged in order of entry as 
contributors to Library Fund.) 

H. G. Marquand, Ilon^y Member in Peiyetuity. 
Wm. T. Blodgett, Ilo Jy Member for TAfe. 

I. G. Pearson, 

Wm. PI. Dodge, Jr., 

H. C. Crane, 

E. C. Moore, 

Henry Chauncey, 

Samuel G. Ward, 

John Jacob Astor, 

E. L. Kennedy, ‘‘ 

Geo. Cabot Ward, 

Ernest Tuckerman, 

Bcnj. H. Field, 

A. A. Low, 

Y. M. Beckwith, 

IVm. H. Aspinwall, “ 

A. Van Eensselaer, 

Jas. L. Wise, 

D. Y. Barney, 

A. H. Barney, 

Chas. A. Whitaker, 

’^Eussell Sturgis, Yo. 1, 

Eussell Sturgis, Yo. 2, ‘‘ 

Jno. H. Sturgis, 

jL. Marcotte, “ 

Sam’l B. H. Vance, "• 

C. T. Cook, 

J. W. Pinchot, 

Edgar M. Smith, 

Geo. Pancoast, 
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Tlie reading of the report of the Philadelphia 
Chapter was postponed. 


The Secretary read the report of the Chi¬ 
cago Chapter, which was accepted. 

IIEPOET OF THE CHICAOO CHAPTER. 
A. J. Bloor, Esq., 

Sec. American Institute of Architects, 

128 Broadway, FT. Y. : 

Hear Sir : In compliance with the By-laws 
of the American Institute of Architects, I here¬ 
with enclose my animal report of the Chicago 
Chapter A. I. A. 

This Chapter has held within the last year ten 
(10) meetings. 

According to the Treasurer's report there are 
now twenty-one (21) members ; names as follows • 
W. W. Boyington, L. H. Cleveland, 

J. C. Cochrane, S. V. Shipman, 

W. H. Drake, A. Tliorne, 

A. Bauer, T. W. Wadskier, 

S. T. Mix, C. P. Thomas, 

R, Loebnitz, C. C. Miller, 

F. B. Hamilton, J. W. Roberts, 

S. E. Loring, S. A. Treat, 

P. B. Wight, H. L. Gay, 

J. R. Willett, E. Burling, 

J. C. Rankin. 

The officers for this Chapter elected for the en¬ 
suing year are : 

P. B. Wight . President. 

A. Bauer ... Vice-President. 

H. L. Gat . Secretary. 

J. R. Willett . Treasurer. 

Executive Committee. 

L. D. Cleveland, | C. P. Thomas. 

Committee on Admission. 

W. W. BoYi>rGTOH, I S. y. Shipmax, 

R. Loebxitz. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Q. C. MILLER, 

Chicago, Oct. 5,1874. Secretary. 


The Secretary read tlie report of the Cincinnati 
Chapter. On.motion, it was accepted. 


REPORT OF THE CTKCTYYATI CHAPTER. 

Office of the Cixcixxati Chapter ) 
Americax- Ixstitute Architects. [ 

CixcixxATi, October 9, 1874. 

To the American Institute of Architects: 

The following rejiort is respectfully submitted. 
During the past year the Chapter has held meet¬ 
ings regularly on the first and third Tuesdays of 
each month, excepting the summer vacation. The 
meetings have generally been well attended, papers 
of interest have been read, and many subjects of 
importance to the Chapter discussed. 

The.junior members of the Chapter have not 
held their meetings as regularly as should have 
been done, owing to the fact that many of its 
members have been absent from the city during 
the past year ; but, judging from the interest the 
Chapter is taking in the matter, it will soon be in 
a flourishing condition again. 

There is at present on the roll of the Chapter : 


Practising Members. 


Yash, A. C., 

McLaughlin, J. W., 

Crapsey, Charles, • 
Anderson, E., 

Be vis, Henry, 
Rogers, S. W., 

Wilson, J. K., 

Rapii, George W., 

Williams, E., 

Hannaford, S., 


Carlisle Building, Fourth 
and AYalnut Street. 

Carlisle Building, Fourth 
and Walnut Street. 

160 MYst Fourth Street. 

a a a 

163 Central Avenue. 

Room 20, Pike’s Opera 
Building. 

Glendale,Hamilton Co.,0. 

Carlisle Building, Fourth 
and Walnut Street. 

Carlisle Building, Fourth 
and Walnut Street. 

177 West Fourth Street. 


Junior Members. 


Baffington, L. S., Proctor, Edwin R., 

Cahill, Thomas M., Ruffini, F. Ernest, 

Tinsley, Thomas R. 

Honorary Members for Life. 

Carlisle, John, King, Rufus, 

Clark, Robert, Pedretti, F., 

Williamson, W. R. 
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Executive Comm it tee. 

A. 0. aSTASH,. President, \ 

IlESEY Bevis. Treasurer, [Ex-officio. 

Ghakles Orapsey . Secretary, ) 

S. W. Eogers, 

E. Aj^^dersox, 

^ Committee on Admissions. 

%■ 

James W. McLaughlin, 

A. C. Xash, 

E. Anderson, 

Charles Orapsey . Ex-officio. 

Committee on Lihrary and Publications. 

S. W. Rogers, 

G. W. Rapp, 

Henry Beyis, 

Charles Crapsey . Ex-officio. 

Committee on Education. 

A. C. Kash, 

J. W. McLaughlin, 

S. lY. Rogers, 

Charles Crapsey. ... . Ex-offixio. 

Very respectfully, 

S. lY. ROGERS, 

Sec. C. C. A. I. A. 

At a meeting of the Ciiapter, lield on Thursday 
afternoon, October 8, 1874, the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year, viz.: 

A. C. htASH. President. 

J. W. McLaughlin . Vice-President. 

Charles Crapsey. . Secretary. 

Henry Bevis ... Treasurer. 


Mr. Ware read the report of the Boston Chap¬ 
ter, which was accepted. 

REPORT OF THE BOSTON CHAPTER. 

Boston, October 10 , 1874, 

To the American Institute of ArcliUects : 

The undersigned has the honor to submit his 
annual report as Secretary of the Boston Chapter. 

The Society has at present a larger list of mem¬ 
bers than ever before, and the meetings of the 
past year have been more fully attended than those 
of any previous year. This fact, however, is per¬ 
haps not so full of encouragement as it might be 


could another cause than the probable one be 
assigned for it. 

The Executive Committee, distressed at the 
beginning of the year by the prospect of another 
series of meetings without a quorum, determined 
to try for a season the exj)eriment of providir^g at 
the close of the business of each meeting a simple 
supper. 

This experiment was continued throughout the 
year and proved successful, no meeting having 
failed of a quorum, and the attendance having 
varied from nine in JS^ovember to twenty in Ylarch, 
the average number having been fourteen. 

It must not, however, be understood that the 
supper was the only entertainment of the meetings. 
The Standing Committee on the Preparation of 
Business provided for each meeting a more intel¬ 
lectual diversion, in the form of an original paper, 
or the reading of an unpublished manuscript, or 
the exposition of a system of Ventilation, or an 
experimental discourse on Light and Color, or an 
account of some interesting episode of professional 
exiierience. This, ivith tlie exhibition and frank 
criticism of designs in process of execution, added 
to the regular business of the month, has made 
the meetings of the past season on the whole more 
than usually attractive and profitable. 

The meetings have generally been lield at the 
Society’s own rooms in Pemberton Square, but 
occasionally on invitation elsewhere—as once, for 
instance, in a private school-room built by a mem¬ 
ber with especial reference to perfectness of ven¬ 
tilation ; and again, at the Institute of Technology, 
where the apparatus of the Institute was availed of 
for a series of illustrations in light and color. 

A gratifying fact in the history of the past year 
is the election of an uncommonly large number of 
the younger members of the profession. These 
have hitherto very generally shown an indisposition 
to join the Society, mainly from an impression 
that its meetings were characterized by a certain 
formality and solemn dulness, which it was per¬ 
haps desirable to keep up on the score of correct¬ 
ness and respectability, but which it was on the 
whole as well to leave to the older members of the 
profession to maintain. 

This impression is, we are glad to believe, giving 
way to a much more cordial feeling, and the gain 
is not only to the Society, in the greater fresliness 
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and vivacity of its gatlierings, but also to the whole 
body of the profession in this city in the promot¬ 
ing of that unity of feeling and compactness of 
interest, the want of which is so universaliy recog¬ 
nized as among the greatest misfortunes of the 
Architectural body. 

This mention of the 3 ^ounger members reminds 
the )Secretary of what- is constantly recurring in 
the minds of Architects here, yiz.; the adyantage 
to the wdiole profession of haying at its doors a 
well-established, fully-erpiipped, and wisely-con¬ 
ducted School of Architecture, turning out eyery 
3 ^ea.r a number (constantly increasing) of archi¬ 
tectural students, with trained eyes and hands, 
ready to take their places in the offices of this or 
other cities, and able to bring to their work there 
the enthusiasm of students, added to the technical 
and liistorical knowledge which the hurry of an 
office leayes little opportunity to acquire. 

■ In recognition of this adyantage, the Society 
some years ago established two annual prizes, to 
be awarded by two Committees of the Society to 
the two students who should be judged to haye 
produced the best w’-ork in the departments re- 
spectiyely of design and construction. 

The Secretary thinks it proper, in reyiewing the 
history of the year, to refer to one topic on which 
the Society has a right to feel a ceidain pride, as 
haying exerted, with marked effect, an influence on 
the conduct of great public competitions. Early 
in the year, as early as October indeed, the City 
Goyernment of Boston had invited a general com¬ 
petition for the proposed new buildings of the 
Latin and Englisli High Schools. This invitation 
w^as conveyed by the following advertisement : 

CITY OF BOSTON. 

Plans for an English High and Latin School- 
house, 

The Committee on Public Buildings having been 
authorized by the City Council to procure plans 
for the construction of an English High and Latin 
School-house, upon land bought for the purpose at 
the corner of Dartmouth Street and Warren Ave¬ 
nue, and being desirous of interesting Architects 
to produce the best plan for the same, do hereby 
offer two premiums of $500 each, for a building not 
to exceed in cost the sum of $350,000. 

The twa best plans being accepted and approved 


by the Committee on Public Buildings will become 
the property of the City of Boston. 

The first premium "will be paid on account of 
bill for plans and specifications, adopted and ap¬ 
proved by the Committee on Public Instruction. 

The second premium will be cash. Plans to be 
received until February 1, 1874. 

Further 23articulars may be had on aqqflication 
to James C. Tucker, Superintendent of Public 
Buildings, City Hall. 

For the Committee on Public Buildings, 

WM. SAYWARD, 

Chairman. 

At the November meeting of the Society the 
subject of the proposed competition w^as brought 
up, the general feeling being expressed that the ad¬ 
vertisement of the Committee was ill calculated to 
secure a response from the best portion-of the pro¬ 
fession, and the Secretary was instructed to com¬ 
municate with Alderman Say ward, the chairman, 
asking an interview. The Executive Committee 
was also instructed, in case the interview^ should 
be granted, to visit the City Hall, and state the 
views of the Society in regard to the best manner 
of conducting a comy)etition of this kind, and to 
offer their assistance in preparing a scheme for the 
guidance of the Committee and the competitors. 

In accordance with these instructions, the inter¬ 
view having been granted by the City Committee, 
the ExecutHe Committee visited the City Hall, and 
stated briefly the principles which they conceived 
ought to govern the City in establishing the condi¬ 
tions of so im]jortant a competition. They con¬ 
cluded by reading the following memorandum: 

‘‘The Committee’s advertisement is entirely 
wdthout conditions. 

“ The designs sent in under it may exhibit every 
variety of scale, elaborateness of detail, style of 
execution, and cost. 

“ No instructions given—Architects referred to 
City Hall for such as they can pick up. 

“ The Committee should furnish for the use of the 
competing Architects a survey-plan of the site, 
and a paper setting forth the requirements of the 
buildings, as to cost, materials, and accommoda¬ 
tion ; and also the conditions of the competition. 

“ These should in’ovide : 

“ Fi^t, For certain specified diawing’s, and no 
others. 
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‘‘ Second, For a uniform specified scale. 

Thirdj For a uniform specified style of draw- 

ing. 

Fourth, For a definite limit as to cost. 

“ Fifth, For a definite limit as to time of re¬ 
ceiving designs. 

Sixth, For secrecy as to authorship of designs. 

The Committee should announce that the vio¬ 
lation of these conditions, or any of them, will 
throw a design out of the competition. 

“ The Committee should announce that they 
will join to themselves at least one, and probably 
two professional Architects to assist them—first, 
in determining whether any competitor has violated 
the conditions of competition ; and second, in judg¬ 
ing of the relative merit of the various designs. 
Also, that they will pay to the author of the 
design judged to be the best a sum equal to one 
per cent, on the lowest estimate of its cost; and will 
distribute an equal sum, in the proportion of three, 
two, and one, among the authors of the three next 
in order of merit. 

‘^It should be understood that the author of the 
accepted design Avill be employed to carry it out, 
at the usual rate of ^ professional remuneration.’ ” 

The Committee listened with attention to this 
memorandum, which was somewhat enlarged upon 
by the members of our own Committee, and then 
dismissed us, promising to let us know when they 
should require our further services. 

In due time, the Secretary received notice that 
the various bodies officially interested in the pro¬ 
posed new buildings had made up their minds as 
to the accommodation required, and that the 
Superintendent of Public Buildings would be glad 
to consult him once more before preparing the 
final instructions to Architects. 

Another interview w^as had, in which some of the 
points made in the memorandum above were mo¬ 
dified, but in which the most important of them 
were frankly admitted and recognized, and the 
final result was the issuing to all Architects de¬ 
siring to compete the printed document, of which 
a copy is herewith enclosed. The time for receiv¬ 
ing drawings was extended to May 1. Mr, N. J. 
Bradlee, a member of our Society, and Mr. Walter 
Smith, the Director of the State ISTormal Art 
School, were joined to the Committee as experts, 
in accordance with our suggestion, and the aw^ards 


were made on the lltli of Juno, to the satis¬ 
faction, so far as is known, of all the competitors, 
the conviction being, it may be said, unanimous, 
that the competition had been conducted through¬ 
out and the decision made in absolute good 
faith. 

This may perhaps be regarded as the first in¬ 
stance in ■which the principles which have been 
so often urged by Architects as the proper founda¬ 
tion oi a public competition have been adopted by 
a publfc committee having such a competition in 
charge, and it is greatly to be hoped that the good 
result in the instance now under consideration may 
lead to their general adoption in future. 

The list of officers and members of this Chapter 
is herewith enclosed. 

Very respectfully submitted, 

CHAS. A. OUMMIKGS, 
Secretary, 


List of Membees of the Bostoh Society of 
Akchitects, 1874-5. 

Edward C. Cabot. President. 

Joim H. Sturgis, .... Vice-President. 

W. G. Prestoh .... Treasurer. 

CiiAS. A. Cummings . . ..Secretary. 


Committee o 
Henry W. Hartwell, 

A. C. 

N. J. Bradlee, 

J. E. Billings, 

Hammat Billings, 

Benj. F. Dwight, 

Morris Dorr, 

Alex. E. Estey, 

W. P. P. Longfellow, 

F. H. Moore, 

F. W. Weston, 

George 0. Eand, 

Geo. T. Tilden, 

Geo. R. Clarke, 

Chas. E. Parker, 

Henry Richards, 

John A. Fox, 


i Admissions. 

I Charles Brigham, 
Martin. 

Calvin Ryder, 

W. T. Sears, 

George Snell, 

J. Y. Taylor, 

S. J. F. Thayer, 

Albert E. Swasey, 
Henry Van Brunt, 

Win. R. Ware, 

Louis Weissbein, 

IV. T. Winslow, 

Robert S. Peabody, 

John G, Stearns, Jr., 
Stephen C. Earle, 
Elbridge Boyden, 

Geo. E. Boyden. 


Associates or Junior Members. 

B. H. Brooks, | F. W. Howe, 

G. H. Young. 
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On motion, a vote of thanks was tendered to the 
Secretary of the Boston Chapter for the satisfac¬ 
tory statement of facts contained in his report. 


The Secketary read the report of the Baltimore 
Chapter, which was accepted. 

REPOET OF THE BALTIMORE CHAPTER. 

Baltimore Chapter Am. Ijsts. of Architects, ) 
Office of Secretary ahd Treasurer, ' (■ 
Baltimore, Sept. 22, 1874. ) 

A, J. Bloor, Esq., 

Sec. Am. Institute of Architects, Neio York. 

Dear Sir : I have the honor herewith to sub¬ 
mit my report of proceedings of the Baltimore 
Chapter A. I. A., for the past year. 

Our meetings have been held regularly, and have 
been tolerably well attended. Having been com¬ 
pelled to give up the room we had occupied for 
several years, the last meetings of the spring were 
held in the office of our president. Ho room has 
yet been selected as our j)ermanent quarters, but 
no doubt will be before long. 

We have obtained from a member of our bar an 
opinion of the right of an architect to make use of 
the lien law ” in compelling delinquent clients to 
pay an arcnitecCs fees—which opinion was in our 
favor. We have been making efforts to get up a 
‘^building law” for our city, but although a draft 
for the same has been prepared by a committee, no 
action has as yet been had in the matter. 

Papers have been read at our meetings on the 
subjects of ‘^contracts and specifications,” Hew- 
comen, the original inventor of the steam-engine,”' 
etc. 

The agreement entered into by the architects of 
this city in reference to competitions, after having 
been revised, was finally ordered to be destroj'^ed. 

Some slight alterations have been made in our 
by-laws with reference to time of changing of 
officers. As it now stands, our officers will be 
elected in October, but v/ill not enter upon their 
duties until January. 

Our finances were good, but owing to the dues 
of the members of the Institute having been paid 
out of the general fund, they are now in rather a 
low state ; this difficulty will, however, soon be 
remedied. 


M e have lost during the year by resignation : 
Mr. J. 0. 'Wrenshall, Associate A.I. A., and Col. P. 
0. Haines, engineer member; and by removal, 
Mr. Bruce Price, Associate A.I.A. ;\.nd have 
gained, as engineer members, Messrs. Geo. L. 
Smith and Frank H. Hambleton. 

I think it likely that soon after reassembling this 
fall, we Avill have two or three new members to 
elect. 

Mr. John Murdoch, for several years our Secre¬ 
tary and Treasurer, having resigned last January, 
owing to frequent absence from the city, I was 
elected to fill his place for the balance of the year. 

I have the honor to remain, 

Yours very respectfully, 

Hej^ry Brauhs, 

Sec. and Treas. Baltimore Chapter. 


List of Members—Baltimore Chapter A. I. A. 

Felloios —6. 

Jno. Murdoch, 

Jno. R. Hiernsee, 

J. C. Heilson. 

Associates —9. 

George A. Frederick, 

Jno. MTlkinson, 

H. Mh M^all, 

B. B. Owens, 

J. 0. Gott. 

Junior Member —1. 

4Yalter Hegley. 

Engineers —15. 

Chas. H. Latrobe, P. P. Dandridge, 

C. P. Manning, Wm. Minifie, 

R. K. Martin, Henry Tyson, 

R. L. Poor, Chas. Humphreys, 

Jas. L. Randolph, W. H. Shipley, 

'W. R. Hutton, Simon J. Martins, 

F. H. Smith, Geo. L. Smith, 

F. H. Hambleton. 


Thomas Dixon, 
hi. H. Hutton, 
E. G. Lind, 


E. F. Baldwin, 
Henry Brauns, 
Chas. L. Carson, 
Chas. E. Cassell, 
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Honorary Members —8. 


Geo. S. Brown, 

Wm. H. Grahame, 
Ambrose M. Emery, 
Alex. H. Kussell, 

Total- 


Wm. E. Wood, 
Ohas. J. Wood, 
Jno. L. Lawton, 
D. L. Bartlett. 
-.39 members. 


HENEY BRAUNS, 

Secretary and Treasurer. 


I Associate Members. 

I G. E. Durand, F. G. Vaughn, 

I John B. Halcatt, W. H. Burliam, 

I Ernest Hoffman, W. M. Woollett, ' 

I E. 0. Lath, 

Junior Members. 

: 0. S. Edgarton, E. F. Benkam, 

C. A. Capes, Max Schraff. 


The Secretary read the Report of the Albany | 
Chapter. 

On motion, it was accepted. 

REPORT OF THE ALBANY CHAPTER. 

Albaj^y, October, 1874. 

Mr. A. J. Bloor, 

Sec. American Institute of Architects: 

Sir : In accordance with the By-Laws of the 
Institute, I have the honor to report the proceed¬ 
ings of the Alban}’ Chapter for the year which 
has elapsed since the last meeting. 

During the year six meetings have been held, 
all previous to our summer vacation. Owing to 
the death of our honored vice-president, and also 
to the absence in Europe of one of our practising 
members,^’ we have been unable to obtain a cpiorum 
for business purposes. 

Our annual meeting for the election of Officers 
of our Chapter occurs on the first Thursday of 
October next. 

The list accompanying this report will show that 
we have added three members since our last com¬ 
munication. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 
CHARLES C.*^ NICHOLS, 

Sec.^Albomy Chapter A.I.xi. 


Officers of Albah-y Chapter. 

Thomas Fuller . President. 

William L. Woollett (deceased) Vice-President. 

Charles C. Nichols ... Secretary.. 

Frederick AV. Brown . Treasurer. 

Practising Members. 

Thomas Fuller, Frederick AV. Brown, 

Charles 0. Nichols, Mark F. Cummings, 

J. D. Stevens. 


Deceased. 

W. L. AA^oollett. 

Mr. AYare, Chairman of the Committee on Edu¬ 
cation, read the following report, w’hich was ac¬ 
cepted. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON EDU¬ 
CATION. 

To the American Institute of Architects : 

The Committee on Education have but little to 
add to what they have in previous reports commu¬ 
nicated to the Institute in regard to the means of 
professional training existing in the country. The 
last year has not materially increased or altered the 
resources at command. Now, as before, a number 
of schools include the subject of Architecture 
among those upon their programmes of instruction ; 
but now as heretofore this is rather an indication 
of what they hope some day to accomplish than 
of any substantial results already achieved. The 
new University at Syracuse has begun operations 
with a fair number of students and a fair equip¬ 
ment. But it has not been long enough under way 
to do any serious professional work, and it cannot 
yet be seen how successful it will be in attracting 
or in keeping architectural students. 

Meanwhile the College of Architecture of the 
Cornell University at Ithaca, and the Department 
of Architecture of the Institute of Technology at 
Boston, continue prosperously in the line of work 
we have previously described, and, each in its own 
way, seems gradually to be improving in method 
and producing better and better results. 

At Ithaca, the chief change since a year ago is 
that the study and practice of designing now occu¬ 
py a more conspicuous place in the programme 
than before, a large part of the work in the Senior 
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year being of that nature. AVhile tlie architectural 
students, moreover, continue to study descriptive 
geometry and its applications along with the stu¬ 
dents of engineering; they have now a separate 
course of mechanics, treating of strojigth of mate¬ 
rials and of framing, trusses and arches, embrac¬ 
ing what is considered necessary for an architect, 
but omitting the detailed study of bridges, aque¬ 
ducts, retaining walls, etc., and in general the sub¬ 
ject of hydrostatics and hydraulics, as not lying 
within the architect’s proper province, and as tak¬ 
ing time better devoted to matters more germane 
to his pursuits. It may be believed that the gain 
to the student in this will be not wholly nor prin¬ 
cipally in this abridgment of time, but in the fact 
that the examples and illustrations of such a spe¬ 
cial course will be nearer to his line of study and 
be more immediately pertinent to his future ])rac- 
tice. 

In another respect, also, the development of this 
scheme of instruction deserves notice. It has been 
found that the reception of Special Students in 
Architecture has not worked well. The College 
of Architecture was overwhelmed with applications 
from students wishing instruction in drawing alone, 
and also from students in engineering, who fancied 
that by getting a smattering of architectural know¬ 
ledge they might in practice combine the two pro¬ 
fessions. Others again would arrange for them¬ 
selves a partial and optional course, selecting what 
was easiest, and then after acquiring a certain amount 
of superficial and disconnected information take 
their leave, and discredit the University by claim¬ 
ing to have learned all it had to teach. iNo stu¬ 
dents will henceforth be received, accordingly, but 
such as intend to make Architecture their profes¬ 
sion and are willing to take the full course, and 
the arrangement of studies for the fir^t and second 
years is such as to discourage all others from enter¬ 
ing the department. 

There are now thirty students in Architecture at 
the University, two of whom are post-graduate 
scholars, and seven of whom will graduate at the 
next Commencement. This year there were six 
graduates in this department. 

The course of instruction at Boston has also dur¬ 
ing the year undergone such changes as the year’s 
experience has shown to be advisable. The regular 
course of four years’ study, which embraces, as does 


that at Ithaca, a thorough and liberal scientific cul- 
tui’b, in addition to the strictly professional train¬ 
ing, has been so modified as to give three years of 
architectural studies, instead of two as formerly, 
the study of the orders and of architectural history 
beginning now with the second year, along with 
practice in architectural drawing. 

At the same time, the study of specifications and 
working drawings, formerly set down as a special 
or postgraduate course, is now included in the 
work of the third and fourth years. The organi- 
i zation of courses in mechanics' and physics spe¬ 
cially for the students of architecture, although 
for some time in contemplation, has not vet been 
brought about, and these studies are followed, as 
heretofore, under the regimen prescribed for the 
students in engineering. 

The inconveniences and embarrassments of hav¬ 
ing special students in this department, each 
selecting his own course of study and leaving the 
school whenever he might find lucrative employ¬ 
ment, have been as serious here as at Ithaca—even 
the best-disposed students showing little disposi¬ 
tion to remain in the institution more than a year. 
A year’s hard work would generally fit them to 
find good places in offices, and the opportunity of 
gaining some practical experience, together with 
the chance of earning bread and butter, have 
very naturally proved more attractive than the 
prospect of an indefinite course of schooling. It 
has been attempted to meet this difficulty, how¬ 
ever, not by refusing to receive special students, 
and thus compelling every one to enter upon the 
regular four years’ curriculum, but by organizing 
a two years’ course of professional study specially 
for this class of students. This promises to meet 
the difficulty iji a perfectly satisfactory way; for 
whereas, in previous years, not more than three or 
four students, at most, have returned to a second 
3 ^ear’s course of study, this year there are a dozen. 
This special two years’ course is so arranged as to 
cover all the strictly professional ground gone over 
in the four years of the regular course, and such 
students as are qualified to do so are permitted to 
take such other studies as they may find time for. 

The only new feature which has this year been 
introduced into the instruction has been a series of 
stated exercises in the measuring, sketching, and 
drawing out of buildings in the city. During the 
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first weeks of the year, the small class of more ad¬ 
vanced students took accurate measurements of the 
old church known as King’s Chapel, built during 
the reign of King George II,, and the official place 
of worship of the royal governors of Massachusetts 
before the Kevolution. Each member of the class 
made careful colored drawings, on a quarter-inch 
scale, showing plans, sections, and elevations. 

The Boston Chapter of this Institute has, as 
heretofore, awarded a couple of prizes, each con¬ 
sisting of booKs, and of the value of fifty dollars, 
to the student who exhibited the best year’s work. 

Neither of these institutions undertakes, even 
in their more extended courses, to do more than 
supplement the practical training to be obtained in 
offices. They do not undertake to supply its place. 
They recognize the fact that, besides the know¬ 
ledge and experience of affairs which of course can 
only be gained by actual contact, there is much, 
even in design, tiiat cannot be taught in a school. 
The skill required to meet accidental and local con¬ 
ditions, either in the arrangement of plans, or, as 
we have pointed out in our previous report, in the 
determination of details, can hardly be exercised 
except in the presence of real needs. But a certain 
measure of scientific attainment, adjusted to the 
needs of the profession: a superior draughtsman¬ 
ship ; a knowledge of the history of styles, and 
such an acquaintance with theoretical discussions 
of which they have been made the subject as shall 
be a protection from further theorizers; a large 
experience in the higher paths of design, refining 
the taste and ennobling the imagination ; and the 
habit of regarding the whole subject in a large and 
simple, that is, in the artistic point of view—this, 
which life in an office seldom offers, and which it 
is not the business of an office to offer, schools are 
instituted expressly to afford. With the appliances 
now at hand, they can be as easily afforded in this 
country as abroad. 

Foreign travel and study in the foreign schools, 
which are prepared to carry students to a point far 
beyond that which our own schools have readied, 
is of course an invaluable element in a course of 
thorough professional study. But experience 
seems to show, what the nature of things might 
have disposed us-to anticipate, that what is as well 
taught here as there had better be learned here. 
What a young man brings back from Europe 


depends very much on what he takes with him. 
Unless he is well advanced in his work before he 
goes, he will find himself incompetent to profit 
by the distinctive opportunities he encounters. 
Moreover, he wants to practise his profession from 
an American and not from a foreign point of view, 
and there is danger for Architects, as for others, 
that too long residence abroad, especially as stu¬ 
dents, may make them when they come home feel 
and seem like strangers in their own land. And if it 
is well to do as much study as possible before going 
abroad, it is also of advantage to get the needful 
office-training first. This would follow from what 
has just been said as to the advantages of taking 
one’s foreign study last. But besides this it is to 
be remembered tiiat there is something of sub¬ 
jection and task-work inseparable from office-life 
which is more suited to bo3^s than to men, and 
which had best be taken jaiung. After experi¬ 
encing the grand tour and the stimulating atmos¬ 
phere of a Paris atelier, one can hardly expect an 
eager appetite for measures, figures, framing 
plans and full-sized details. They are well 
enough as old and familiar friends, but as strangers 
it is a little late to make tlieir acquaintance. 

Whether before going abroad office-life or school- 
life should come first is a question not so easily 
answered in general; but in each particular case 
it is likely to find an easy practical solution. 
Places in schools can always be commanded, but a 
good place in a good office is not alwaj^s to be had 
for the asking, and whenever it offers it had better 
be accepted, on any terms. If no good opening 
is found, and this must always be the most com¬ 
mon case, it is better to go to a school, which is a 
certain good, than to enter a second-rate office, 
in which, at best, the balance of advantages is 
heavily offset by obvious evils. Once well through 
a good schooling the student will find the good 
offices more hospitable, and the poor ones—if it 
still comes to that—less injurious. 

But whether he comes to it sooner or later, it 
seems to us that when he does come to his turn of 
office-v/ork tlie student of ^Architecture might and 
should lead a very different life and take up this 
work in a veiy different spirit from that of the 
professional draughtsmen with whom he is asso¬ 
ciated. To them the office and the work in it is 
their immediate objective point. The day’s work 
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done, it claims no further thought until the morrow. 
They have their own interests, their own lives to 
lead, and it is enough if they do w^ell the work 
they are paid for doing. The office-student is too 
apt to liken his case to theirs, and to go along, 
month after month, trusting that his six or eight 
hours a day of drawing and tracing w^ill presently 
have brought him where he needs to be. He does 
not consider that what is for his companions a 
permanent condition of life, which they can afford 
to take quietly, is for him a temporary relation, 
full of opportunities, but opportunities the full 
fruit of which is only to be gathered by the dili¬ 
gent worker, avaricious of work. 

If instead of knocking off work when the office 
closes for the day, and devoting his leisure time 
and thought to other things, the office-student 
wmuld consider that his own day’s w^ork, the work 
that will tell for himself, is just beginning, and 
sedulously give his evenings to the study and ex¬ 
amination of just the things that he is occupied 
about by day, he will find that a year of office-life 
will profit him more than three years will profit 
another. The resources of the office are naturally 
open to him ; that they shall be, should be a part 
of his agreement on entering it. By making him¬ 
self thoroughly familiar with what they contain, 
and throwing in the light to be obtained from 
books and from the practical papers constantly ap¬ 
pearing in the professional journals, he could in¬ 
form his mind and ripen his judgment to an extent 
that would soon surprise both himself and his em¬ 
ployer. And these studies would immediately 
make themselves felt during the day. In the first 
place, his rapidly increasing powers would put him 
along rapidly in the path of advancement, and more 
responsible work would be entrusted to his care. 
In fact, here, as heretofore, the more he knew the 
more he would be able to learn. Secondly, he 
would be in a position to profit to the utmost by 
the experience and knowledge of the mechanics 
with whom he was brought in contact. Those of 
them wdio hav’^e most to impart are, as a rule, dis¬ 
posed to be friendly and communicative in their 
moments of leisure. All that is needed to make 
the most of their intelligence and good disposition 
is to have one’s question all ready when the mo¬ 
ment comes. For w^ant of this preparedness of mind, 
golden opportunities are daily lost in every office 


wdiich one would often pay roundly to recall; we 
are inclined to believe that .the student whose 
studies prepare him to take advantage of the op¬ 
portunity can learn in a year of office-life pretty 
much everything in the w^ay of information that an 
office can teach. 

All the evidence seems to show that a class of 
young men are coming into the profession not 
inferior to their predecessors in ability, and with 
advantages both in general education and technical 
training which their predecessors have not en¬ 
joyed. Upon these young men depends the im¬ 
mediate future of Architecture and of the architec¬ 
tural profession, and the ultimate destiny of both 
in this country depends upon how these young men 
get along. If they prosper, other men of still greater 
attainments and capacity will be encouraged to fol¬ 
low, and the profession may at last make good its 
claim to be counted among thn learned and liberal 
callings—the callings to be followed by men of real 
culture. Whether they prosper or not, whether 
they find the life of an architect a tolerable one or 
not, depends upon the professional manners and cus¬ 
toms ^ve bequeath to them. It is in vain that we per¬ 
fect the appliances of education if we do not at the 
same time labor to put the profession itself in such a 
position that an educated man will find himself at 
home in it, a position wffiere he can maintain his owm 
respect and command that of others. 

Respectfully submitted, 

W^. R. WARE, Chairman. 

THOS. U. WALTER. 

N. 11. HUTTOU. 

A. 0. NASH. 

P. B. WTGHT. 

The Chair laid before the meeting an invitation 
from Mr. Collingwood, to visit the East River 
Bridge and other works. 

On motion, the invitation w^as accepted, and the 
thanks of the Convention tendered to Mr. Colling- 
w^ood. 

On motion of Mr. Haight, the following rule 
of order w^as adopted : 

Ref^olved, That the discussion of the schedule, 
and of the matters pertaining thereto, shall be 
carried on in secret session. 

The Convention then took a recess for one 
hour. 
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Afteekook Sessioj^. 


The Chair announced the election of Officers and 
Standing Committees to be the first regular busi¬ 
ness. 

On motion, the Chair appointed as a Committee 
to dominate Officers and Standing Committees, 
Messrs. Nash, Ware, and Hallett. 

The Chair announced the next order to be the 
Reports of Special Committees. 

Daring the interval, before the Reports of Spe¬ 
cial Committees were ready, Mr. Sims moved that, 
A¥hereas, Messrs. John Raskin, Henry Ijabrouste, 
Gottfried Semper, and Thomas Henry Wyatt had 
been elected Honorary Members of the Institute 
from one to four years ago, and had failed to 
respond in any way to the notices of their election 
sent to them, that their names be stricken from the 
list of Honorary Members. Carried unanimously. 

The Nomihatihg Committee reported nomina¬ 
tions for officers and Standing Committees for the 
ensuing year. 

The Chair appointed Messrs. Post and J. P. 
Sims tellers of election. 

The election was held, and resulted as follows : 

President. 

RICHARD UPJOHN. 

Trustees, 

HENRY DUDLEY, 

CARL PFEIFFER, 

C. C. HAIGHT, 

R. M. UPJOHN. 

Treasurer. 

R. G. HATFIELD. 

Secretary. 

A. J. BLOOR. 

Secretary for Foreign Correspondence. 

H. A. SIMS. 

Committee on Education. 

Mr. WARE, 

, WALTER, 

HUTTON, 

'• NASH, 

WIGHT. 


Committee on Publications. 

Mr. LITTELL, 

BLOOR, 

HOLLY, 

PFEIFFER, 

GAMBRILL. 

Mr. IV ARE, Chairman of the Committee on Pro¬ 
fessional Practice, read a portion of the Report 
of that Committee. 

The Report not being completed, it was laid on 
the table, and discussion thereon postponed until 
the whole should be read. 

Mr. Walter, a Vice-President of the Institute, 
here entered the room, and, at the request of the 
Chairman, took the Chair. 

He announced the Report of the Board of Tj-us- 
tees to be before the meeting. 

Mr. Stohe called for the correspondence alluded 
to in the Report, between the Board and the 
authorities at Washington, in regard to compensa¬ 
tion for designs for monuments. 

The Secretary read the correspondence as 
follows : 

Garrison’s, Aug. 31, 1874. 

My Dear Sir : 

I send you a letter which I received from Major- 
General Meigs, my answer to him, and other pa¬ 
pers connected. Please acknowledge the receipt, 
and oblige 

Yours truly, 

RICHARD UPJOHN. 
To Mr. Bloor, Sec’y A. I. A. 


War Department, ) 

Quartermaster-General’s Office, ^ 
WA.SHINGTON, D.O., Aug. 21,1874. ) 
Richard Upjohn, Esq., 

President American Institute of Architects, 

111 Broadway, New York : 

Sir : I have the honor to enclose copy of letter 
of Mr. A. V^an Cleef, dated Little Rock, Ark., 
Aug. 6, 1874, enclosing bill for professional ser- 
’sdces in connection with design, drawings, etc., of 
Salisburv Monument. 









It will be observed that Mr. Van Oleef charges 
five per cent, on the estimated cost as compensa¬ 
tion, jiistifjdng such charge by the schedule adopt¬ 
ed by the American Institute of Architects. 

The design is a simple one—an obelisk raised on 
a substructure. A lithographed copy is enclosed. 

There is so much more drawing, design, work, 
and responsibility in the design and superinten¬ 
dence of construction of a house, for which five per 
cent, is the usual charge, that the charge of five 
per cent, for making design and large profiles or 
working-drawings of this monument appears to be 
unusual. 

The Secretary of War authoiizes a reference of 
the case to the President of the American Institute 
of Architects, for an expression of opinion as to the 
proper charge. 

The invitation stated that a reasonable compen¬ 
sation would be paid for the design adopted. Seve¬ 
ral architects were invited to submit designs. 

The work has been advertised, and a contractor 
has offered to build the monument for slightly 
under $10,000. He has not yet signed his con¬ 
tract, preferring first to test the capacity of his 
quarry. 

I am, very respectfully. 

Your obedient servant, 

M. C. MEIGS, 
Quartermastei'- Gen.. 

Brevet Major- Gen ., V. S. A. 


Little Rock, Ark., Aug. 6, 18?l. 
Oapt. a. J. McGoukigle, A.Q.M., U.S.A.: 

Sir : Yours of the 3d inst. just received. You 
state that, on enquiry, the usual fee for such work 
as I have done is three per cent. There must be 
some mistake somewhere. I have based my bill 
upon the within-enclosed schedule of charges adopt¬ 
ed by the American Institute of Architects. I 
have furnished -the following : Preliminary studies 
(design), general drawings, working drawings (de¬ 
tail of specifications), bills of material, and esti¬ 
mates of cost. This, according to the schedule, 
'‘would justify a charge of three and one-half per 
cent., if for buildings ; but for monum^entalAvork 
a speciai rate, in excess of the above, is regular, 


and I have therefore charged five per cent. On the 
estimates of cost furnished by me. In a previous 
bill, sent on some two months ago, I charged five 
per cent, of the accepted contractor’s bid. I am, 
however, now informed that I have to stick to my 
original estimate of cost. It must be remembered 
that a design similar to the one sent takes much 
more thought and time than the routine work of 
an architect’s office. 

Hoping that my explanation will be satisfactory, 
and that you will favor me by having the amount 
of the enclosed bill paid as soon as possible, 

I remain, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 

A. VAN OLEEF. 

P. S .—I have asked several architects about the 
amount of my bill and they think it very reason¬ 
able for the character of wmrk done. 

The LThited States 

To A. Yah Oleef, 

Little Rock, Ark. Hr. 

For Design, General Drawings, Working Draw¬ 
ings, and Bills of Material and Estimates of Oost of 
the Salisbury, H. 0., National Military Monu¬ 
ment. 

Five per cent, of the estimate of cost furnished. 


Neiv York, Aug. 26, 1874. 

Sir : I have received your letter and the enclo¬ 
sures. My opinion as to the proper charge is, that 
five per cent, on the estimated cost is neither un¬ 
usual nor unreasonable. The architect, however, 
should be required to furnish drawings and sec¬ 
tions, full size, of all details; also specifications of 
the w^ork. 

The schedule adopted by the Institute, for 
monumental work, indicates a special rate of 
charge in excess of five per cent. The schedule of 
the Institute was adopted after carefully deliberat¬ 
ing the various duties required in producing the 
designs, plans, etc., enumerated in its different 
classifications. For monuments, in particular, it 
w^as considered that a satisfactory result was usual¬ 
ly obtained only after repeated trials. Good aes- 
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tlietic results in this kind of work requiring more 
skilled designers, a proportionate compensation is 
given. 

Very respectfully, 

EICHARD UPJOHN. 

Major-Gek. Meigs. 

The Secretary stated that Mr. Upjohn’s commu¬ 
nication was presented to the Board of Trustees at 
their next meeting, and accepted by them as their 
action. 

Mr. Le Bruist moved that the Convention en¬ 
dorse Mr. Upjohn’s action in the premises. Car¬ 
ried unanimously. 

Mr. Pfeiffer moved that the Secretary inform 
the Department of the action of the Convention. 

Mr. McArthur moved to amend by inserting 

Architect ’’ in place of Department.” After 
discussion Mr. Pfeiffer withdrew his resolution, and 
the amendment fell with it. 

The report of the Board of Trustees was then 
finally adopted. 

The President announced the Report of the 
Committee on Publications to be open for discus¬ 
sion. 

Discussion on the subject of the Institute 
Journal ” then took place between Messrs. Pfeiffer, 
Ware, Haight, Sims, and the Secretary. 

Mr. Pfeiffer moved to bring up the matter of 
the resolutions of the previous Chicago and Cin¬ 
cinnati Conventions in reference to the proposed 
journal. Carried. 


Mr. Pfeiffer moved that the Committee on 
Publications be instructed to accept for the jour¬ 
nal designs from architects who are not members 
of the Institute. Carried. 

Mr. Stofte moved that Mr. Osgood be requested 
to furnish a sufficient number of copies of the 
sample plates submitted by him to supply one to 
each member of the profession who may be likely 
to contribute to the journal, as a guide for the 
preparation of special drawings for publication. 
Carried. 

Mr. McArthur moved that the publication be 
made a monthly, instead of a weekly. 

The motion was discussed, but no action was 
taken on it. 

Mr. Haight moved that the Committee on 
Publications be directed to assume the entire re¬ 
sponsibility and control of the journal, or else 
to withdraw, on behalf of the Institute, from all 
connection with the publication. Lost. 

Mr. Pfeiffer moved that power be given to the 
Committee on Publications to assist Mr. Osgood in 
this m.atter. Carried. 

Mr. H. A. Sims moved that the whole subject 
be referred to a Special Committee, to be reported 
on to-morrow. Carried. 

On motion, the President ap{)ointed as such 
Committee Messrs. H. A. Sims, Ware, Pfeiffer, 
Haight, and Blooi'. 

On motion, the Convention adjourned to the fol¬ 
lowing day at 10 a.m. 
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SECOND DAY, 
Tituesday, October 14 , 1874 . 


The Convention came to order at 10 o’clock, 
and Mr. Post was called to the chair. 

The Eeport of the Philadelpliia Chapter was 
again postponed. 

The Ckairmais" called Mr. Haight to the 
chair. 

The rule of order adopted on the previous day, 
requiring the discussion of the Schedule, etc., to 
he held in secret' session, was reconsidered, and 
negatived. 

Mr. Post resumed the chair, and named the 
reading and discussion of the Eeport of the Com¬ 
mittee on Professional Practice as in order. 

On motion, the Eeport was read in part. 

EEPOET OF THE COMMITTEE ON PEO- 
FESSIONAL PEACTICE. 

To the American InstUnte of Architects: 

The correspondence which the Committee on 
Professional Practice have carried on during the 
past 3 ^ear with each other, and with other members 
of the Institute, has chiefly related to two topics 
discussed by them at some length in their report, 
read a year ago at Chicago. These are indeed the 
two most important and difficult points in • the 
practice of the profession: bhe system of compen¬ 
sation for professional services and the aj^stem of 
competitions. How properly to get work, and how 
to get properly paid for it, are naturally among the 
main objects of our solicitude. To ascertain the 
most practicable and reasonable methods now in 
vogue in both particulars, and to suggest if pos¬ 
sible still better methods, is of course the best ser¬ 
vice this Committee can render to the Institute and 
to the profession. 

In regard to professional compensation and the 
schedule of charges published by the Institute, we 
beg to say that the position taken in our last 


I report, viz., that any such statement necessarily 
i is and of right ought to be simply declaratory and 
; recommendatory in its character, seems to us, upon 
: further consideration and consultation with each 
other, and with the profession, to be both just and 
sound, and the considerations then brought up in 
its defence, together with those urged in debate 
I during the Convention at Chicago, to be conclusive. 

I But as this view was formally adopted by that 
I Convention, and the Board of Trustees instructed 
to modify the language of the Schedule so as to 
bring it into conformity with them, we do not 
know that there will be any occasion again to 
occupy the time of the Institute in their discussion. 

There is, however, a point of practice not directly 
touched upon in the Schedule to which we desire 
to direct the attention of the Convention, wdth a 
view either to ascertain the theory and practice 
actualH held, or to elicit such discussion as, in the 
absence of any general custom, may serve to guide 
our judgment in particular cases. 

An Architect’s compensation consists in a cer¬ 
tain percentage levied upon the cost of the ivorks 
done under his charge. 

The question of the percentage is treated at 
length in the Schedule, and has frequently been 
made the subject of discussion. But the other factor 
is equally important, and should have, it seems to 
us, an equally explicit treatment. We should like 
to have the Convention consider, and after con¬ 
sideration say, what is meant to be included in tlie 

total cost ” of the works ? 

It has seemed to us that this question involves, 
for its satisfactoiw solution, the question whv 
Architects’ services are compensated by commis¬ 
sions at all ? 

If, as clients sometimes seem to suppose, an 
Architect is a sort of upper mechanic, a man of 
all work, deputed to attend to ever^dhing which it 
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is nobody else’s business to attend to, wliy not pay 
him as any other workman is paid, by estimating 
the time and trouble he bestows ? That his func¬ 
tions are various and his labors multiform is no 
reason, it is urged, why a proper account should 
not be kept of labor and materials, of his own time 
and that of his clerks and draughtsmen, and com¬ 
pensation made exactly according to the fact. 

This would be much more business-like and 
honest, it is said, and more satisfactory to the 
business community than the present method. 
These services, after all, consist mainly either in 
draughtsmanship—his own or his assistants’—the 
cost of which can easily be computed ; in superin¬ 
tendence, of which the same is to be said ; in his 
own share in the designing and supervision of 
designing, which, coming presumably under the 
head of artistic work, should be paid for according 
to the artistic eminence of the person in question ; 
and the giving of professional advice, by which he 
makes himself responsible for the judicious ex¬ 
penditure of large sums of money, and answerable 
for the stability and efficiency of the result. Tliis 
last is comparable to a lawyer’s or physician’s 
work in consultation, and it is this which con¬ 
stitutes the basis of an Architect’s claims to be 
counted among professional men. This service, 
like that of other professional men, should be com¬ 
pensated by fees, varying, as in other professions, 
according to the standing and repute of indivi¬ 
duals. A system of compensation based upon 
these considerations, it is urged, though a little 
complicated and elaborate, is not more so than the 
various nature of an Architect’s duties naturally 
requires, and i t would have the advantage of being 
reasonable and intelligible, giving the man of 
business the satisfaction of knowing just what he 
is paying for, and the still greater satisfaction of 
knowing that his payments bear some proportion 
to the labor expended in his behalf. And if all 
this cannot be done, at least as close an approxi¬ 
mation to it should be made as circumstances 
permit. Architects, like other workmen, should 
be paid according to the ammunt of their work ; 
this is obviously independent of the cost of the 
structures with which they have to do. There is 
no more labor, no more responsibility, often no 
more skill and invention, in building of marble 
than in building of brick. What sense is there in 


doubling an Architect’s fees when one is substi¬ 
tuted for the other ? 

Moreover, it is said, and here we touch the point 
of our present enquiry, even if for practical con¬ 
venience, and as a rough-and-ready way of reckon¬ 
ing, it is found best in the long run to pay for all 
these services by a percentage upon the sums ex¬ 
pended, this can only touch those parts of the 
work upon which services have been rendered. 
If anything can be pointed out, as there often 
can, in regard to which the Architect has taken 
no responsibility, such as all sorts of fixtures and 
contrivances for lighting, heating, and ventilation, 
which may be and often are put in and put up by 
experts, who are answerable directly to the ^Dro- 
prietor, it is pure imposition for an Architect to 
include them in his account. If he has had no 
responsibility about them, and has made no ex¬ 
penditure of his own time or his assistants’, either 
in contriving them, in drawing them out, or in 
supervising their construction, they should not 
be included in the cost ” on which his commis¬ 
sions are taken. 

To all this the answer is that this might be so, 
but that it is not. The profession might perhaps 
be carried on on that theory, and its remuneration 
established from that point of view, but this is not 
and has not been the theory of the profession 
itself, the only source of authority in such a matter, 
and the depository of tradition. 

A contrary theory and practice have universally 
prevailed, and are recognized by well-established 
usage. This theory is that the Architect is not a 
skilled workman, although he works Avitli his own 
hands; nor a manufacturer, although he employs 
an organized force of workmen to turn out draw¬ 
ings ; nor a master-builder—no, in spite of the 
words of our highest authority still sounding in our 
ears—although he directs and controls the car¬ 
penters and masons; nor even a professional 
adviser and counsellor, although his duties are so 
often of a purely advisory character. All these 
offices are united and harmonized in the single 
function of a trusted and confidential agent. As 
such, an Architect stands at the meeting of the 
ways between the client, and the mechanics, and 
the various experts and special practitioners whose 
aid may be invoked, ready to perform or to pro¬ 
cure to be performed eacli and every service of 
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whatever kind, be they more or less, the interests 
of his client and the good of the work hmy demand. 
His own time and skill, and the time atid labor of 
his assistants are offered freely and without stint, 
as occasion may require, in the planning, explana¬ 
tion, and supervision of the work, and in consulta¬ 
tion and deliberation, either with the proprietor 
or with others. This varied service, impossible to 
estimate in advance, even if it were possible to fix 
its value in retrospect, an xA^rchitect undertakes to 
perform in whatever measure may prove necessary. 

His client’s part in the contract is equally free 
from nice stipulations and close economies. He 
agrees to requite these services by paying a com¬ 
mission upon the cost of the works, varying in 
amount according to the nature of the service 
rendered. But it is an essential part of the bar¬ 
gain that the whole of the works, without stint or 
reservation, shall be counted in. 

This may be considered either a rough and rude 
or a noble and generous way of doing business. ■ It 
is, at any rate, the traditional and accepted way, and 
we may presume, in these days of natural selec¬ 
tion—even if we do push that conservative doctrine 
so far as to hold that whatever is is right—that it 
has not become established without some good rea¬ 
son. Some points in its favor lie upon the surface. 
It secures to the client the amount and kind of ser¬ 
vice his work may require, be it more or less—and 
this is certainly just wliat he wants amd at a price 
not proportioned to the labor involved, a point of 
entire indifference to him and any estimate of 
which he cannot pretend to judge of, but propor¬ 
tioned to benefit received, that is to say, to the 
magnitude and importance of his-undertakings. 

It puts him, moreover, on the only footing which 
is endurable with a confidential agent, one in which 
the amount of service exacted and rendered is de¬ 
termined solely by the exigencies of the work in 
hand, no pecuniary question being involved. 

To the Architect, on the other hand, although it 
makes the relation between his labor and his com¬ 
pensation a very uncertain one, this disadvan¬ 
tage is offset by the freedom of intercourse just 
spoken of, which is as grateful to the agent as to 
the em|)loyer, and by the enormous practical con¬ 
venience of having a single ami accepted rule. 

This system of compensation, moreover, is that 
which obtains in all analogous pursuits and profes¬ 


sions. The fees of the lawyer, the surgeon, and 
the civil engineer are determined by the value of 
the service performed, not by its cost to the per¬ 
former, and for the reasons above given. And for 
this further justification is to be found in the con¬ 
sideration that*the inequalities vvdiich must in any 
system necessarily arise, are in this equalized 
without injustice to either party. It must, in the 
nature of things, constantly happen that small mat¬ 
ters require a large amount of labor and attention, 
and large affairs comparatively little. In the long 
run the account balances itself ; but it is important, 
to avoid individual hardship, that the momentary 
excess or deficiency shall fall upon the party whose 
account has the longest to run. And this in every 
case is the professional man. If the client pays 
more than the service is actually worth to him, it is 
no consolation to him to know that somebody else 
some other day will get his 'work done at a bargain. 
He wants his money’s worth at once. This ven¬ 
ture is perhaps his only one, time will bring him 
no revenge. But the professional adviser may take 
a small fee without repining, or a large one with¬ 
out elation, knowing that successive chances wdll 
bring things to a certain average level. It has 
not been found in any of the professions—certainly 
not in our own—that this level is above that main¬ 
tained in other walks of life by men of equal intelli¬ 
gence and education. 

But it seems to us that it is an essential point 
in the scheme, that the client should be as gen¬ 
erous on his part as the Architect is on his, 
frankly admitting the total cost of all the wujrks as 
the basis of his compensation. Aviid this we con¬ 
ceive to be the existing understanding and ac¬ 
cepted usage. We conceive that it is not compe¬ 
tent for a client, except, of course, by special agree¬ 
ment, to separate one part of the work from the 
rest, raising the question wdiether it has in fact re¬ 
quired and received the Architect’s attention. His 
contract with the x4rchitect, as his agent, is not based, 
on either side, upon a particular estimate of details. 
It rests, on both sides, upon a general considera¬ 
tion of the whole undertaking. 

And the reasonableness of this also lies on the 
surface. If a client were free to retain in his own 
hands such portions of the wnrk as he sa^v fit, wdth 
a view of economizing in his Architect’s fees, a 
skilful operator would easily manage to keep to 










himself every thing that was at once simple and 
costly, leaving to the Architect only the difficult 
though inexpensive parts of the work. This would 
be indeed a perfectly intelligible system. But if 
this Avere the system in vogue, the customary fees 
would be fifteen or fifty per cent, instead of five. 
The present fee is set where it is, upon the distinct 
understanding, as we conceive, that it is to be levied 
upon those parts of the Avork upon Avhich the Archi¬ 
tect has spent but little time and attention, or none 
at all, as well as upon those parts AAdiich have ex¬ 
acted a maximum of both. 

This general understanding may, of course, like 
any other usages, be set aside in any gAen case by 
special agreement. But the considerations on 
which it is based are so fundamental, and the rule 
itself so reasonable a one, that it seems to us that 
the circumstances must be very exceptionally ex¬ 
ceptional Avhich Avould Avarrant its being disturbed. 

But as the subject is one that, so far as aa^o 
knoAv, has not been made a matter of general dis¬ 
cussion, w^e should like to have the opinion of the 
Convention, both as to the existence of this under¬ 
standing and as to its reasonableness. 

But before leaving this subject, Ave desire to call 
attention to the fact that the setting aside of this or 
any other professional usage, by special agreement 
in given cases, does not necessarily impair, its 
legal validity in cases where no such agreement is 
made. The laAv looks to usage in order to inter¬ 
pret the conditions of a contract only in the 
absence of express conditions, and the expres¬ 
sion of conditions avowedly at variance wdth 
Avell-established and generally recognized usage, 
tends quite as much to fortify the usage as to 
break it doAvn. Such exceptions, indeed, prove 
the rule. In this vieAv, it seems to us that 
there is an undue sensitiveness on the part of, 
the profession in regard to the customary profes¬ 
sional fees. All that can be claimed in regard to 
them is that they are customary, that they are 
generally agreed to, and that where no special 
agreement is made, these are the usual and ex¬ 
pected charges. An occasional agreement to the 
contrary, so long as it is avowedly at variance Avith 
usage, does nothing to Aveaken the custom, Avhile 
special agreements in accordance wdth the custom, 
and avowedly so, all tend to strengthen it. 

So in regard to the point just discussed, the 


taking out of the Architect’s hands of some parti¬ 
cular portion of the Avnrk, as, for iu stance, the 
excavation, the foundations, the heating appara¬ 
tus, or the superintendence. 

ddiere are general reasons, as Ave have said, Avhich 
render this sort of thing undesirable. But it need 
not be avoided in any case Avhere it is otherAvise to 
be ])referred, from any notion that special arrange¬ 
ments in particular cases invalidate the general 
rule, d'hey do not. The only thing that can do 
any harm in that way is yielding the point in eases 
where no special agreement to that effect has been 
entered into. In such cases resistance should be 
made to the last, as on a matter of principle. To 
giA^e Avay in such a case is to undermine the founda¬ 
tion upon Avhich the profession stands. 

It follows from this doctrine that the slighting 
remark Avith Avhich the profession is sometimes 
assailed, and sometimes from its owm members, 
that its usages have no real existence, since they 
are constantly departed from in the practice even 
of the best Architects, is an arroAv Avithout a point. 
If it Avere essential to the existence of a usage that 
eAT.rybody on every occasion should conform to it, 
no usage could have any existence. What is in fact 
necessary is, that it should- be generally recog¬ 
nized, that it should ahvays be insisted upon 
in cases where no special agreement is made, and 
that in special agreements to the contrary the 
exceptional character of the arrangement should 
be distinctly aA'OAved. 

But it is of course essential to tlie maintenance 
of any custom that it should be adhered to, and 
that the practice of setting aside should not itself 
grow into a recognized custom. 

Usage, like confidence, is a plant of slow" grow"th, 
and what it has taken many generations to build 
up may be thoughtlessly destroyed in one. But 
the reasons which have led to its establishment are 
ahvays the best arguments in its favor. If the 
reasonableness and practical coiiA^enience of a cus¬ 
tom do not cause it to be honored by observance, 
w"e can hardly ask men to cherish it merely for the 
sake of keeping it alWe. 

These customs are, in fact, the only protection 
that either Ave or our clients possess against intole¬ 
rable nuisances of bargaining and chaffering, a 
plague from AA"liich the very shopkeepers have had 
sufficient self-respect and firmness to rid themselves, 
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and which is utterly destructive of proper pro¬ 
fessional relations. 

To call attention to the basis of reason and con¬ 
venience on which they rest, and to show that they 
subserve the best interests both of the Architect 
and of his client—for in the long run their interests 
are the same, and are bound up in the good of the 
work—is, as it has seemed to us, the best service 
that this committee, or the Institute whose servants 
we are, can perform. 

It is thus, and not by an arbitrary legislation, 
conceived in a hostile and aggressive spirit, that 
such uniformity of practice as may prove possible 
is to be brought about. 

This association is not a trade-union, selfishly 
combining against the public. It is an enlightened 
and public-spirited body, seeking by co-operation 
and mutual consultation to advance the public 
interests committed to our professional charge. 

In regard to the matter specially confided to 
their care, the revision of the scheme of competi¬ 
tions, the committee have carried on a somewhat 
extended correspondence v/ith members of the dif¬ 
ferent Chapters, asking for suggestions. They 
have carefully considered the amendments sent in 
to them, and the arguments by v/hich they were 
supported. 

Without going into the detail of these discussions, 
they beg to present certain questions for the con¬ 
sideration of the Convention, and, after thus 
reporting progress, to ask to sit again. 

Respectfully submitted. 

(Signed) HENRY DUDLEY, 

JOHN McArthur, 
JAMES K. WILSON, 

WM. R. WARE. 


Mr. Le Bru]V moved that the whole matter of 
the schedule of charges be referred to the Board of 
Trustees, to be reported on by them ^ at the next 
annual meeting; but the Chair ruling the motion 
out of order, he withdrew it. 

Mr, Ware moved the following : 

Resolved, That it is the custom of the profession 
that an Architect’s fees for full services be upon 
the total cost of the works executed under his 
charge, unless in case of special agreement to the 
contrary. 


Mr. Haight was again called to the chair. 

Mr. Post offered the following as a substitute 
for Mr. Ware’s resolution : 

Resolved, That the Architect, by established cus¬ 
tom, bases his professional charges upon the entire 
cost to the owner of the building when completed, 
including all the fixtures necessary to render it fit 
for occupation, and to a fair additional compensa¬ 
tion for furniture and other articles designed and 
purchased by the Architect. 

The debate was joined in by Messrs. Ware, Le 
Brun, Searle, R. M. Upjohn, Hathorne, Pfeiffer, 
Lind, Stone, Dudley, and Thayei*. 

Pending the debate, the Oonvention took a 
recess for an hour. 


AfTERjNTOON Sessiojs^. 

The Convention was called to order, Mr. Haight 
in the chair. 

Messrs. Sims, Ware, and Post spoke on the 
motion of the latter, left undecided by the recess, 
and it was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. R. M. Upjohh offei*ed the following: 

Resolved, That if any materials or work used in 
the construction of the building be already upon 
the ground, or come into possession of the owner 
without expense to him, the value of said materials 
or work is to be added to the sum actually expended 
upon the building before the Architect’s com¬ 
mission is computed. 

Carried unanimously. 

The Chair announced that Mr. Gambrill declined 
his election as a member of the Committee on 
Publications. 

On motion of Mr. Ware, Mr. James P, Sims, of 
Philadelphia, was elected in place of Mr. Gambrill. 

Mr. Post resumed the chair. 

The report of the Philadelphia Chapter being 
not yet ready, the Secretary moved that it be 
passed and accepted when ready for publication, 
and referred to the Committee on Publications. 
Carried. 

The Report of the Philadelphia Chapter has 
since been received, as follows t 
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KEPOET OF THE PHILADELPHIA 
CHAPTER. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 12, 1875. 

A. J. Blooe, Esq., 

Sec. of the American Institute of A rchitects : 


Sir : During the past year the Cliapter has held 
fourteen meetings, but owing to the unfortunate 
location of our rooms the attendance has been 
small. We have advertised for more suitable ac¬ 
commodations, and have a committee now at work 
to secure such a change of location as will aSord a 
better promise for the future. Our Library con¬ 
tains many standard works on x4rchitecture, and 
is liberally supplied with the current architectural 
literature of the day. Our rooms contain casts^ 
specimens of mechanism and of materials, archi¬ 
tectural drawings, engravings, photographs, and 
elaborate models of public buildings, alike inter¬ 
esting to the professional architect and the student. 

At a meeting held December 9, 1873, a paper 
on ^‘Pneumatic Tubes*’ was read by Mr. David 
McH. Stauffer, and at the January meeting of the 
present year Mr. Thomas C. Clarke read a paper 
on the G-irard Avenue Bridge.” 

One professional member, one honorary member, 
and two non-professional members have been added 
to the Chapter during the year, and tivo non-pro¬ 
fessional members have resigned. 

At the annual meeting held October 12, 1874, 
the following officers were elected to serve the 
ensuing year : 


Thomas U. Walter, LL.D. 

JoHH McArthur, Jr. .[ 

Hehry a. Sims. S 

Alohzo B. Johes. 

Theophilus B. Chahdler. 


President. 

Vice- Presidents. 

, Secretary. 
Treasurer. 


Executive Com7nittee. 

Tiiomys U. Walter, Frahk Furkess, 

T. B. Chandler, H. A. Sims, 

John McArthur, Jr., A. B. Jones, 

W. S. Andrews. 

Committee on Admissions. 

Thomas IT. Walter, Henry Pettit, 

A, B. Jones, David McN. Stauffer, 

John Stewart. 


Committee on Lihrm^y. 

Thomas IT. ^Falter, Stephen D. Button, 
George Mk Hewitt, Fred. G. Thorn. 

Committee on Education. 

Thomas IT. Walter, A. B. Jones, 

Jos. M. Wilson, Thomas C. Clark, 

Frank Furness. 


Members of the Philadelphia Chapter, 
A. I. A. : 


Pi 

Thomas FT. Walter, 
John McArthur, 
Henry A. Sims, 

Frank Furness, 
George Hewitt, 
John Fraser, 

IFm. S. Andrews, 
James C. Sidney, 
Henry Pettit, 


ofessional. 

John Stewart, 

James P. Sims, 

Stephen D. Button, 
David McN. Stauffer, 
Thomas C. Clark, 

Fred. G. Thorn, 
Theophilus B. Chandler, 
Charles M. Burns, 
Alonzo B. Jones. 


No7i-P rofessional Mem hers. 


R. Heilson Clark, 
Theo. Cuyler, 
Thomas A. Gummey, 
George Thomas, 

Fred. Brown, 

William Struthers, 


John C. Sims, 

John Struthers, 
Lemuel Coffin, 

Henry Arm it Brown, 
Jas. S. Gilliams, 
James Megan, 


J. H. Smith. 


Juniors. 

Jesse L. Ferguson, Samuel Milligan, 

Paul Beck, Jos. D. Austin, 

Thos. Roney Williamson, Fred. AV . Mowbray, 
AVilliam D. Hewitt, George L. Pearson, 

Eugene Costello, Allen Evans. 

Honorary Members. 

Henry C. Gibson, J. Ed^Vard Addicks. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

ALONZO B. JONES, 

Secretary, 

Philadelphia Chapter A. 1. A, 
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Admitted 

OLMSTED, FREDERICK 
LAW, ..... 309 W. 46th Street, New 

York, K. Y. 1867 

OSGOOD, Rev. SAMUEL 

D.D.,.1.54 W. 11th Street. New 

York, N. Y. ' 1873 


PARKER, JOHN HENRY 

P.S.A.,.Oxford, England. 1860 

PICTON, J. A. Architect, . Sandy Knowe, Waver- 
tree, Liverpool, Eng¬ 
land. 1871 


SCHMIDT, FRIEDRICH Ar¬ 
chitect, . . . . .1 Lotheringerstrasse, Vi¬ 
enna, Austria. 1869 

SCHWARZ-SENBORN, The 
Baron Austrian Minister, . Washington, D. C. 1875 

SCOTT, Sir GEORGE GIL¬ 
BERT R.A., , . . .31 Spring Garden, Lon¬ 

don, S. W., England. 1859 


Admitted 

STREET, GEORGE ED¬ 
MUND R.A.,. . . .14 Cavendish Place, Ca¬ 

vendish Sq., London, 

W., England. 1866 

TAINE, H. A. Professeur d’Es- 
thetique et d’Histoire de 
FArt, de I’Ecole des Beaux- 

Arts,.Paris, France. 1872 

VINTON, Rev. A. H. D.D., , Boston, Mass. 1867 

VIOLLET-LE-DUC, E. E. Ar¬ 
chitect, Member of the Insti¬ 
tute of France, . . .6 Rue de Laval, Prolon- 

g^e, Paris, France. 1860 

WESTON, THEODORE, . 120 Br’dway, New York. 1867 
WYATT, Sir MATTHEW 
DIGBY F.R.I.B.A., F.S.A., 

Slade Professor of the Fine 

Arts, Cambridge, . . .37 Tavistock Place, Rus¬ 
sell Sq., London, Eng. 1871 


FELLOWS. 


ANDERSON, EDWIN 
ANNAN, THOS. B. . 
BARNETT, G. I. 
BLOOR, A. J. . 
BLYTHE, WALTER 


. 160 W. 4th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
. 302 N. 2d St., St. Louis, Mo. 

. 305>^ Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

. 138 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
. 6 Cushing’s Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


BOYINGTON, W. W. 
CABOT, E. C. . 

CADY, J. CLEVELAND 
CLINTON, CHAS. W. 
CLUSS, ADOLF 

COCHRANE, J. C. . 
CONGDON, HENRY M. 
CUMMINGS, M. F. . 
DIXON, THOMAS . 
DRAKE, WM. H. . 
DUDLEY, HENRY . 
FERNBACH, HENRY 
FULLER, THOMAS . 
GAMBRILL, CHAS. D. 
HAIGHT, C. C. 
HALLETT, WM. T. . 
HARNEY, GEO. E. . 
HARTWELL, H. W. 
HATFIELD, O. P. . 
HATFIELD, R. G. . 
HOLLY, H. HUDSON 
HUNT, RICHARD M. 
HUTTON, N. H. 
ISAACS, H. G. . 
LAVER, AUGUSTUS 
LE BRUN, NAPOLEON 
LIENAU, DETLEF . 
LIND, E. G. 

LITTELL, EMLEN T. 


. 85 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 

. 39 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 

. Ill Broadwa 5 ’'. New York, N.Y. 

. 56 Wall St., New York, n! Y 
. Cor. 7th & F Sts., Washington, 
D. C, 

. 175 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

. Ill Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

. Troy, N. Y. 

. 18 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 

. 145 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

. 49 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

. 346 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

. 45 N. Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 

. 57 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

. Ill Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
. Ill Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
. 149 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
. 39 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
. 31 Pine St., New York, N. Y. 

. 31 Pine St., New York, N. Y. 

. Ill Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
. 28 E. 21st St., New York, N. Y. 

. 46 Lexington St., Baltimore, Md. 
. St. Louis, Mo. . 

. San Francisco, California. 

. 34 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 
. Ill Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
. S. W. cor. Charles and Payette 
Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

. Ill Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


LONGFELLOW, W. P. P. 
LORING, SANFORD E. . 
MCARTHUR, Jr., J. 


McLaughlin, j. w. . 

MURDOCH, JOHN . 

NASH, ALBERT C. . 

NIERNSEE, J. R. . 
PFEIFFER, CARL . 
PIQUENARD, A. H. . 
POST, GEO. B. . 
RENWICK, JAMES . 
RICHARDSON, H. H. . 
ROBERTS, T. A. 

SANDS, JOSEPH . 
SCOFIELD, LEVI T. 
SEARLE, H. R. . . 

SIMS, HENRY A. . 
SLOAN, SAMUEL . 
SNELL, GEORGE . 
STURGIS, JOHN H. 
STURGIS, RUSSEL . 
THAYER, S. J. P. . 
UPJOHN, RICHARD 
UPJOHN, R. M. 

VAN BRUNT, HENRY . 
VRYDAGH, J. A. . 

WALTER, THOMAS U. . 


WARE, WM. R. 
WIGHT, P. B. . 
WOOLLETT, VfM. M. 


31 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 

107 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
1334 Chestnut Street, Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa. 

S. W. cor. 4th and Walnut Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

N. W. cor. Charles and Lexing¬ 
ton Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

S. W. cor. 4th and Walnut Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

39 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
113 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Springfield, Ill. 

120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
4 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 

57 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
748 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 

4 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 

32 Case Block, Cleveland, Ohio. 
710 E St., Washington, D. C. 

436 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
153 S. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
15 Studio Building, Boston, Mass. 
19 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 

108 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

40 Water St., Boston, Mass. 

Ill Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Ill Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
3 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Cor. Main and 6th Sts., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

1334 Chestnut Street, Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa. 

3 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
145 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

55 N. Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 
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ANDREWS, W. J. . 

ASHLEY, E. A. . . 

BABB, GEO. FLETCHER 
BALDWIN, E. P. . 

BAUER, AUGS. 

BEVIS, HENRY 

BILLINGS, JOS. E. . 

BLAKE, E. C. H. . 

BOYDEN, E. . . . 

BOYDEN, G. E. 
BRADLEE, N. J. . 
BRAUNS, HENRY . 

BRIGHAM, CHARLES . 
BRUCE, A. C. . . . 

BURLING, E. . 

BURNS, CHAS. M., Jr. . 
BUTTON, S. D. . 
CARSON, CHAS. L. . 
CASSELL, CHAS. B. 

CHANDLER, FRANK W. 
CHANDLER, T. P. . 
CLARKE, THOS. C. . 
CLEA^rELAND, L. D. 
CUMMINGS, CHAS. A. . 
DORR, MORRIS 
DWIGHT, B. F.. 

EARLE, S. C. . 

ESTY, ALEX. R. 

FOX, JNO. A. . . . 

FREDERICK, GEO. A. . 
GAY, HENRY L. . 
GILES, J. H. . 

GOTT, JACKSON C. . 
HAMILTON, P. B. . 
HARDENBERGH, H. J. . 
HARRIS, E. D. . 
HASTINGS, EASTBURN. 
HATHORNE, GEORGE . 
JONES, ALONZO B. 
JONES, BASSETT . 
KENDALL, E. H. . 
LOEBNITZ, R. . . . 

MARTIN, A. C.. 


ASSOCIATES. 


N. W. cor. 9th and Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Covington, Ky. 

108 Fifth Ave., Nevr York, N. Y. 
S. W. cor. Charles and Lexing¬ 
ton Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

84 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

163 Central Avenue, Cincinnati, 

Ohio. 

33 School St., Boston, Mass. 

28 E. 14th St., New York, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 

Worcester, Mass. 

18 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
S. E. cor. Charles a,nd Fayette 

Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

19 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

34 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

506 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
430 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
18 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
S. W. cor. Charles and Lexing¬ 
ton Sts., Baltimore, Md. 

29 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
608 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
410 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

85 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
9 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 

23 Studio Building, Boston, Mass. 
149Tremont St, Boston, Mass. 

9 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 

2 Change Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
12 Post-office Sq., Boston, Mass. 
25 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md- 
90 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

160 Pulton St., New York, N. Y. 
7 N. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
84 Washington St, Chicago, Ill. 
Ill Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

II Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Sing Sing, New York. 

III Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
430 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
1 Union Sq., New York, N. Y. 

71 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
34 La Salle St., C aicago. Ill. 

24 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 


I McKEAN, J. T. C. . 
i McKIM, C. F. . 

: MIX, E. T, , . . 

j MOORE, F. H. . 

I NEFF, J. R. 

NIERNSEE, Jr., JOHN R. 
OAKEY, A. F. . 

OWENS, B. B. . 
PARKER, CHAS. E. 
PEABODY, R. S, . 
PELZ, PAUL J. 

PETTIT, HENRY . 
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i PRESTON, W. G. . 
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I ROBERTS, J. W. . 
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: SIDNEY, JAS. C. . 
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! STAUFFER, D. McN. . 
STEWART, JOHN . 
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1 THORNE, A. . . . 

THORP, ALFRED H. 

: TILDEN, G. T. . 

TREAT, S. A. . 

VAN BRUNT, A. . 
WALL, NORVAL W. 

WEISSBEIN, LOUIS 
WILKINSON, JOHN 

WILLETT, JAMES R. . 
WILSON, J. M. 
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Ritchie’s B’ld’g, St. John’s, N.B. 
57 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

33 School St., Boston, Mass. 

S. E. cor. 5th and Walnut Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

39 N, Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
43 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. 

7 N. Charles St.. Baltimore, Md. 

8 Congress Sq., Boslon, Mass. 

60 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Office L’ht-House Board, Wash¬ 
ington, D, C, 

246 S. 4fch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
N. W. cor. 5th and Walnut Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Supervising Architect Treasury 
Dept., Washington, D. C. 

53 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
4 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, 111. 

52 William St., New York, N. Y. 
41 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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9 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
161 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

204 S. 5th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
508W^alnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
407 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pp. 
427 WT^alnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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dence, R. I. 

29 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
81 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
233 S. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
88 Whiting St., Chieago, Ill. 

860 Broadway, New York, N, Y. 
18 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 
78 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
Englewood, N. J. 
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